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C77f  LTHOUGH  general  interest  in  politics  has  now 
\/\j  evaporated  into  thin  air,  and  almost  everybody  is 
now  far  more  interested  in  King  George,  inter- 
I  tional  football  and  the  Omaha  chopper  than  in  the 
pat  quadrennial  political  contest,  it  may  be  interesting 
;  d  even  valuable  to  conduct  at  this  time  a  sort  of  post- 
i  irtem  on  the  election — to  speculate  upon  the  reasons 
1  •  Al  Smith's  defeat,  and  to  think  about  the  results  of  the 
( ction  as  they  affect  American  politics. 

The  presidential  election  of  November  6  resulted  in  a 
1  dslide — in  fact,  several  landslides.  It  resulted  in  a  real 
1  idslide  of  popular  votes  for  both  candidates,  a  land- 
sle  of  electoral  votes  for  Herbert  Hoover,  a  landslide 
(  loose  and  excited  talk  about  Governor  Smith's  "crush- 
i ;"  and  "unprecedented"  defeat,  and  a  landslide  of  obit- 
i  ries  on  the  Democratic  party.  The  first  two  were  caused 
1  the  election  itself,  the  third  by  unintelligent  reading 
<  the  returns,  and  the  fourth  by  lack  of  understanding 
(  political  history. 

The  defeat  of  Governor  Smith  has  been  exaggerated 
r   beyond    due    proportion.      Although    it    is    true    that 

I  >over  carried  forty  out  of  the  forty-eight  states,  and  got 

I I  electoral  votes  to  Smith's  87,  it  is  equally  true  that 
!  iith  received  at  least  6,000,000  more  votes  than  any  man 
t  r  nominated  by  his  party  for  president,  and,  moreover, 
t  t  he  received  a  decidedly  larger  percentage  of  the  total 
]  e  than  either  of  the  last  two  Democratic  candidates 
l|  ore  him.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  either  silly  or  malicious 
|  both  to  argue  that  Smith  led  his  party  to  "overwhelming 
I  aster",  or  that  the  Democratic  party  is  on  its  death-bed. 


A  party  that  survived  1920,  when  its  candidate  polled  34 
per  cent  of  the  vote;  and  1924,  when  its  candidate  received 
only  30  per  cent  of  the  total — obviously  that  party  has 
not  been  annihilated  by  the  results  of  1928,  when  it  re- 
ceived fully  40  per  cent  of  the  total  vote,  and  when  it 
added  six  million  new  voters  to  the  party  roll.  As  Smith 
himself  pointed  out,  a  party  that  can  poll  over  fourteen 
and  a  half  millions  of  votes  is  far.  from  being  dead,  or 
even  unhealthy. 

The  statement  that  Governor  Smith  lost  because  of  the 
three  P's — Prosperity,  Prohibition,  and  Prejudice — is  tempt- 
ing but  slightly  misleading.  There  is  no  doubt  that  each 
of  these  issues  played  a  part,  but  there  were  so  many  other 
factors  pointing  to  Republican  victory  that  one  is  led  to 
believe  that  only  a  miracle  could  have  elected  Smith — and 
the  age  of  miracles,  as  some  one  has  shrewdly  observed,  is 
past,  at  least  in  the  field  of  practical  politics. 

Religious  intolerance  had  its  share  in  the  result — that  is 
as  clear  as  day.  To  cite  only  one  fact  indicative  of  its 
part,  Protestant  Democrats,  running  with  Smith  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  proved  stronger  than  he.  In  presi- 
dential campaigns  the  opposite  is  usually  true,  even  when 
the  head  of  the  ticket  is  defeated. 

The  wet-dry  question  was  also  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  result.  Although  the  election  was  hardly 
what  some  people  have  called  a  "vote  of  confidence  in 
prohibition,"  it  certainly  does  seem  that  there  are  more 
"drys"  in  the  country  than  "wets."  But  even  this  is  not 
absolutely  certain.  New  York  state,  which  is  perhaps  the 
wettest  state   in   the   union,   which   voted   by  a    1,000,000 
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two  years  ago  against  prohibition,  gave  Hoover  a  100,000 
majority.  On  the  other  hand,  Smith  got  his  most  con- 
vincing majorities  from  the  heart  of  the  Solid  South, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  driest  part  of  the  whole  nation. 
Clearly,  one  can't  say  that  prohibition  was  a  deciding 
factor  one  way  or  the  other. 

CPX HE  prosperity  issue,  no  doubt,  helped  the  Republicans, 
although  it  seemed  this  time  that  they  did  not  con- 
vince the  voters  nearly  as  well  as  usual  that  prosperity  and 
the  "full  dinner  pail"  were  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
Republican  party.  It  is  doubtful  also  if  there  were  many 
people  who  were  persuaded  that  it  was  the  Republicans 
only  who  had  the  magic  "Open  Sesame"  that  made  radios, 
little  red  schoolhouses,  and  automobiles  available  to  the 
American  people. 

But  the  prosperity  issue  takes 
us  to  the  real  heart  and  the  real 
meaning  of  the  past  election.  The 
first  and  foremost  reason  for  Re- 
publican success  was,  in  my  opin- 
ion, neither  prohibition,  prosper- 
ity, nor  prejudice,  but  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  very  few  words 
as  a  victory  of  organized  conser- 
vatism over  disorganized  liberal- 
ism. 

First  let  us  ask,  what  is  liberal- 
ism and  conservatism?  The  con- 
servative in  politics  is  the  man 
who  favors  the  existing  order  of 
things,  who  believes  that  matters 
are  pretty  much  all  right  as  they 
are,  and  if  changes  are  to  come, 
they  must  come  naturally  and  in- 
evitably. His  battle-cry,  if  he  had 
one,   would  be,   "Don't   rock  the 

boat!"  The  liberal  is  the  man  who  wonders  if  present 
conditions  are,  after  all,  the  best  available,  and  whether 
any  improvement  may  be  made.  He  refuses  to  allow  the 
status  quo  to  go  unmodified  unless  and  until  he  becomes 
convinced  that  it  is  the  very  best  possible  arrangement  of 
things. 

Wy  ow  it  is  a  fact  that  this  country  has  been  predomin- 
antly conservative,  except  for  very  short  periods,  for 
the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  this  conservatism  in  the  United  States.  We 
were  a  young  and  growing  country,  and  soon  became  pros- 
perous, and  as  we  have  become  prosperous  we  have  inevit- 
ably become  more  conservative.  In  a  nation  of  great 
natural  resources,  marvelous  manufacturing  and  industrial 
development,  and  unprecedented  material  prosperity,  the 
people  naturally  become  more  distrustful  of  radicalism  of 
all  kinds,  more  wary  of  changes  in  the  existing  order,  more 


CTl  /*ow  that  the  tumult  and  the  shout- 
ing of  election  have  died,  and  the 
captains  and  the  kings  have  departed  for 
South  America  on  a  good-will  tour — 
now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to 
come  to  the  analysis  of  their  party.  To 
the  analysis  of  the  election  results  and 
the  forecasting  of  future  party  align- 
ments, the  editor  of  Shadows  assigned 
Ephraim  Marks,  captain  of  one  of  the 
travelling  debate  teams  and  a  favorite 
contributor  to  this  magazine.  The  result 
of  Mr.  Marks'  study  appear  in  the  ad- 
joined article.     Read  it — and  disagree. 


inclined  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  reforms  and  reformers. 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Republican  part) 
is  looked  upon  as  being  the  conservative  party  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  an  old  adage  that  when  a  Dem 
ocrat  gets  rich  he  turns  Republican.  Now  that  is  not  onl) 
a  bon  mot,  which  is  the  high-toned  way  of  saying  it  is  i 
"wise  crack,"  but  the  statement  also  has  a  large  element  o: 
truth  in  it.  In  recent  years  the  Republican  party  ha: 
almost  always  appealed  to  the  financial  and  prosperou: 
element  in  our  country,  typified  by  the  Mellons  and  Vare; 
who  control  that  party.  The  main  Republican  issue,  n< 
matter  what  you  call  it,  has  consistently  been  a  form  o 
"stand-pattism."  The  Democratic  party  has  been  the  mon 
liberal  and  progressive  party,  drawing  to  its  ranks  thos^, 
who  are  more  dependent  on  their  labor  for  a  livelihood  an([| 

who  consequently  are  more  inter  / 
ested  in  the  human  side  of  govern 
ment,  as  contrasted  with  the  ecc 
nomic  and  financial.  That  mos 
of  the  people  are  conservative  e> 
plains  why  the  Republican  regi; 
tration  is  usually  about  four  mi 
lion  more  than  the  Democratic. 
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So  it  is  quite  clear  that  whe 
the  plea  of  prosperity  is  made  o 
behalf  of  the  Republican  party, 
is  practically  nothing  more  tha 
an  appeal  to  the  voters  to  be  coi 
servative,  to  leave  matters  aloti 
and  to  do  nothing  which  might  t 
thought  to  disturb  that  prosperir 
While  thoughtful  men  could  nc^, 
for  a  minute  believe  that  the  Den 
ocratic  party  does  not  want  tr. 
country  to  be  prosperous  anQfnt 
would  do  anything  to  disturb  sue 


prosperity,  many  voters  are  a 
tracted  by  the  plea  and  refuse  to  vote  for  any  changi 
Therein  lies,  then,  part  of  the  explanation  of  our  la; 
electi 


ion. 
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C/The  mere  fact  that  Hoover  was  Republican  and  Smit 
was  Democratic  was  probably  the  strongest  reason  fc 
Hoover's  victory.  Most  of  the  voters  are  conservative,  an 
the  Republican  party  is  the  conservative  party.  I  ful 
agree  with  Will  Rogers  when  he  says  that  "Hoover  woul 
have  beat  Coolidge  if  Coolidge  had  been  running  on  tr 
Democratic  ticket." 

So  it  appears  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  Republica 
party  is  the  conservative  party  would  make  it  the  victc 
the  greatest  number  of  times  in  a  conservative  countr 
such  as  ours.  The  chief  work  of  the  liberals  in  any  counti 
is  to  act  as  an  opposition  to  the  conservatives.  The  eld 
torate  turns  to  the  liberals  every  time  it  wants  to  chasti: 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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John  Galsworthy's 


By  Joseph  Chladek 
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^TXJST  as  "Vanity  Fair"  was  a  study  of  English  life 
ft  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  the 
\"  "Forsyte  Saga"  of  which  "Swan  Song"  is  the  most 
nent  and  last  book  is  indeed  a  classic  study  of  English 
Ii  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  One  sees  the 
p  terns  of  a  whole  age  in  Irene  and  Fleur,  but  most  of  all 
usld  Soames,  who  is  the  outstanding  figure  of  this  novel. 
/  of  them  have  morale  even  when  lacking  in  morality 
al  all  of  them  know  what  they  want  and,  dimly,  why 
tty  want  it.  Then  too  there  is  Michael  Mont,  Fleur's 
h.band,  who  knew  only  "that  he  was  never  excused  from 
brig  a  decent  man."  Fleur's  reckless  possessiveness  in 
n  capture  of  young  Jon,  her  boyhood  lover  is  similar  to 
h  father's  grab  when  he  saw  a  distinctive  work  of  art 
v  ich  he  felt  he  had  to  have. 

\lthough  best  as  the  closing  chapter  of  a  long  story  and 
citaining  particular  elements  such  as  the  Stainford  inci- 
d  it  and  the  Meade's  reclamation  business  which  would  be 
necessary  if  the  book  stood  alone  as  a  novel,  "Swan 
tig"  is  still  very  readable  and  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
I  erest  is  sustained  to  the  very  end,  not  so  much  by  the 
ement  of  suspense  as  by  the  constant  struggle  going  on 
i:  the  minds  of  the  characters. 

'Swan  Song"  is  a  story  of  Fleur  Mont,  daughter  of 
Jimes,  the  man  of  property,  and  her  encounter  with  her 
glhood  lover,  young  Jon,  who  has  returned  to  England 
v  h  his  American  wife.  During  the  railroad  strike  which 
cms  the  book,  Fleur  is  in  charge  of  a  canteen  operated 

•  voluntary  workers.  It  affords  a  means  of  escape  for 
r  ■  restless  energy,  her  ambition,  and  her  executive  ability. 
( j  a  cold  early  morning,  Jon,  who  has  been  stoking  an 
e  lint,  comes  in  for  coffee  and  is  seen  by  Fleur.  Im- 
i  diately  "it  is  within  her  heart  as  if,  in  winter  she  had 
<  t  honeysuckle."  From  then  on  her  whole  being  is 
1  :used  on  the  determination  to  meet  Jon  and  claiming 
In  for  her  own.  She  is  hampered  by  everyone,  including 
1 1.  Soames'  days  become  a  wretched  speculation  as  to 
I  at  she  is  thinking  and  planning,  what  is  going  on  in 

•  mind,  and  consequently  he  searches  for  means  to  still 
I :.  Micheal,  her  husband,  alone  stands  back  and  says 
i  thing.     But  Fleur,   the   spoiled   darling   and   the   bull- 


headed  young  modern,  has  been  frustrated  once,  and  this 
time  she  is  determined  not  to  be  outdone.  Inevitably  she 
wins  but  only  to  meet  absolute  and  equally  inevitable 
defeat,  for  Jon  leaves  her  at  once  to  return  to  his  wife. 
Both  of  them  know  that  their  parting  is  final.  And 
Soames  knows  it  too,  but  his  relief  is  of  short  duration 
because  of  Fleur's  anguish.  Fleur  tries  to  get  herself  killed 
by  a  fortuitous  accident  but  Soames  snatches  her  from 
death  and  "takes  the  ferry"  himself.  In  the  moment  of 
death  Soames  has  prevented  the  destruction  of  her  whom 
he  loves  better  than  himself.  Michael  forgives  Fleur  as 
Soames  knew  he  would,  and  the  Forsyte  Saga  is  at  an  end. 

Cfc^HE  outstanding  feature  of  this  book  is  the  character 
development.  With  remarkable  skill  Galsworthy  has 
taken  a  great  number  of  people  who  are  just  about  alike 
and  endowed  them  with  characters  of  their  own  so  distinct 
and  separate  that  any  of  them  would  be  perfectly  know- 
able  were  one  to  meet  them  in  the  dark.  After  reading 
the  first  few  chapters,  one  despairs  of  ever  being  able  to 
know  each  of  the  characters  apart,  but  by  the  time  the 
book  is  finished  he  knows  all  of  them  as  well  as  he  knows 
his  own  relations. 

Of  all  these  people,  Soames  seems  to  be  the  greatest  con- 
tribution. "A  proper  champion"  is  what  he  is  called  by 
his  chauffeur.  He  personifies  unusually  well  that  type  of 
possessive  instinct  that  is  fattened  by  the  utilitarianism 
of  the  century  as  he  grips  first  at  money,  then  at  art,  and 
finally  at  a  wife.  Somehow  he  is  infinitely  real  in  his  lank 
and  hard  figure,  his  honesty,  and  his  code  of  living  to 
hold  long  and  fast.  No  doubt  his  greatest  triumph  comes 
in  Fleur's  last  words  to  her  dying  father,  "Father,  I  will 
be  good." 

And  Soames'  chauffeur — everybody's  chauffeur — "that 
man"  who  never  asks  the  right  turning  until  he  has  long 
gone  past  it,  who  gets  tangled  in  the  worst  traffic  jams, 
and  whose  tires  are  always  puncturing  at  the  most  incon- 
venient times.  He  is  one  of  the  innumberable  people  who 
live  just  as  securely  in  the  creation  of  Galsworthy  and  far 
more  permaently  than  many  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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By  Al  Russell 


/^-^OM  DOWNEY  sat  at  the  editor's  desk  of  the 
fQ  Daily  Varsity,  absorbed  in  the  task  of  revising  his 
first  editorial.  It  was  a  hazy  Indian  Summer  day 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  and  the  windows  of  the 
Varsity  office  were  opened  wide  on  a  campus  painted  a 
golden  brown  by  the  afternoon  sunlight  and  broken  by 
dark  blotches  of  shadow  cast  by  the  many  tall  elms  which 
dotted  the  wide  lawns.  Across  a  paved  walk  in  Science 
Hall  a  bored  professor  was  delivering  his  first  lecture  to  a 
sleepy  class  in  organic  chemistry  and  his 
voice  drifted  across  the  intervening  space 
in  a  languid  succession  of  sound  to  which 
Downey  was  oblivious.  The  other  occu- 
pant of  the  office,  a  tall,  stooped  young 
man  who  had  been  Downey's  predecessor, 
smiled  to  himself  at  the  fancy  that  the 
rustling  leaves  of  the  elms  were  vibrating 
to  the  resonance  of  the  inflections  of  the 
professor's  voice. 

"The  story  of  organic  chemistry,"  he 
was  saying,  "is  a  story  of  cycles.  Carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphur 
— all  these  and  many  more,  as  we  shall 
see,  travel  in  eternal  circles  up  and  down, 
from  compound  to  compound  to  the  free 
state  and  back  again,  in  an  endless  cycle 
from  which  they  can  never  escape.  Sul- 
phur, for  example — " 

Downey  laid  down  his  pencil  and  looked  up.  "I  wanted 
you  to  see  this  before  I  shot  it  through,"  he  said,  gather- 
ing up  the  typewritten  sheets  with  an  act  of  unconscious 
self-importance.     "It's  my  first  editorial." 

The  stooped  young  man  took  them  silently,  scanned  them 
rapidly,  and  handed  them  back.  "Very  nice,"  he  said 
simply. 

His  lack  of  enthusiasm  irritated  the  new  editor.  "Look 
at  that  slogan,"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  front  page 
of  the  last  copy  of  the  Varsity  for  the  preceding  semester, 
"Printed  by  the  Students'  League  in  the  interests  of  the 
students  of  Grayfield  University!"  "Very  nice,  indeed, 
but  what  does  it  mean?  What  has  it  ever  meant  before? 
Not  a  thing!" 


"/CYCLES"  is  one  of 
the  finest  literary 
productions  that  Shad- 
ows has  had  the  priv- 
elege  of  publishing  in 
a  number  of  years. 
Shadows  congratu- 
lates Mr.  Russell  on 
the  excellence  of  his 
composition. 


The  stooped  young  man  grinned. 
"Oh,  I'll  admit  that  we've  covered  the  news  field  of  th 
school  fairly  well,  in  a  general  sort  of  way,"  Downey  cor 
tinued,  "but  the  paper  has  always  been  a  negative  facte 
in  student  life.  Just  think  of  the  influence  for  constructiv 
improvement  it  could  exert,  reaching  every  student  an  • 
professor  in  the  University,  and  going  out  all  over  th 
country!  That's  what  the  Varsity  means  to  me — an  of 
portunity  to  serve  that  student  body  out  there.  I  kno 
you're  a  hard-boiled,  cynical  sort  of  eg 
and  don't  take  much  stock  in  that  sort  c 
thing.  Your  administration  proved  that 
A  querulous  note  that  was  almost  adole 
cent  crept  into  his  voice.  "You  aren 
even  listening,"  he  charged. 

"I  was  thinking  of  the  professor's  le 
ture,"  said  the  stooped  young  man,  "aboi 
cycles,  you  know."  He  picked  up  a  woi 
notebook.  "Was  that  all  you  wanted 
Any  time  I  can  help  you  out,  just  let  n 
now.  Well — good  hunting!"  His  stoc 
was  all  the  more  prominent  as  he  rose  an 
walked  away. 

Vaguely  discomfited,  Downey  began  i 
re-read  his  editorial.  Across  the  way  tl 
professor  was  concluding  his  lecture.  - 
and  no  matter  what  combinations  the 
may  attain,"  came  his  voice,  "sugars,  starches,  the  art 
fical  silks,  dyestuffs,  the  marvelous  cell  structures  of  th 
human  body — the  ultimate  end  of  the  component  carboi 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  is  invariably  carbon  dioxide  an 
water. 

II. 
C?T  hundred  unexpected  details  challenged  Downey 
attention  in  the  next  few  weeks,  but  because  he  love 
his  work  he  answered  each  challenge  with  zest  and  secret! 
hoped  for  more.  Each  phase  of  the  undertaking  delighte 
him  and  he  spent  every  odd  moment  he  could  spare  froi 
his  classes,  meals  and  sleep  in  the  service  of  the  Varsit 
Something  in  his  blood  tingled  at  the  smell  of  printers'  in 
and  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  spending  his  evenings  in  th 
tiny   shop   where   the    Varsity   was   printed.     He   quick! 


SHADOWS 


1  rned  to  read  type,  to  take  proofs,  to  insert  corrections, 
al  the  rest  of  the  hundred  little  duties  that  must  be  served 
i  a  printing  establishment,  even  to  filling  a  stick  or  two 
c  odd  hand-set  headlines  occasionally.  His  particular 
c  ight  was  the  business  of  making  up  the  paper,  and  he 
\s  never  more  gloriously  happy  than  when,  sleeves  rolled 
t  his  shoulder  and  ink  to  his  elbows,  he  dropped  a  hand- 
i.  of  type  in  the  forms  here  and  another  handful  there, 
(lancing  black  type  against  black  type,  light  against 
1  ht,  and  forever  scanning  the  metal  under  his  hands  for 
|  ssible  typographical  errors. 

Something  of  his  joyousness  spilled  over  into  his  editor- 
i  s,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  who  read  them  regu- 
1  ly  began  slowly  to  increase.     While  neither  a  profound 
i  r    an    accurate    analyst — there 
\  s  no  time  for  that,  had  he  been 
( jable — he  was  gifted  with  pass- 
;  ie  judgment,   a   readable  style, 
;  d  a  sound  sense  of  humor,  and 
i  was  an  unusual  number  of  the 

trsity  which  failed  to  include  in 
i  editorial  column  some  pertin- 
<  t  comment  or  delicious  bit  of 
1  mor. 


So  bound  was  he  by  the  spell  of 

i  ation  that  the  days  slipped  past 

i  noticed   and   the   campus   elms 

'  re  bare,  black  skeletons  before 

1   knew  it.     Constant  repetition 

'  re  away  the  strangeness  of  h;s 
itine,  and  with  the  experience 

i  ne  skill  and  efficiency,  so  that 

.    found  more  time  to  sit  back 

.  his  leisure  and  reflect.  He  was 
:rtled,  one  December  day,  to 
rail  that  the  sheer  labor  of  get- 

ig  out  his  newspaper  had  obscured  his  plan  of  construc- 
m,  and  that  the  first  gun  in  the  campaign  was  still  wait- 
l  to  be  touched  off.  He  determined  to  make  up  for  the 
ne  lost  by  a  vigorous  assault.  Accordingly  he  wrote  and 
wrote  the  editorial  which  was  to  begin  the  process  of 
iking  Grayfield  a  better  university. 

"All  about  us,"  he  wrote,  "are  missing  faces.  Every 
issroom  has  its  empty  seats.  Every  table  in  the  Com- 
jns  has  its  untouched  plate.  Every  social  gathering  finds 
tne  expected  guest  absent.  The  fact  and  the  reason  for 
e  fact  are  so  commonplace  that  we  accept  them  as  a 
itter  of  course. 

"Common  colds,  influenza,  the  occasional  case  of  diph- 
eria  and  the  like,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ordinary  ail- 
mts  are  a  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  the  student  body  of 
is  university  too  important  to  be  longer  trifled  with.  It 
estimated  that  as  many  as  20  per  cent  of  the  total  student 
>dy  have  lost  time  from  school  through  illness  since  the 


£7"n  the  Rhetoric  and  Composition 
classes,  we  learned  that  we  write  best 
when  we  write  from  experience.  The 
author  of  this  story  knows  whereof  he 
speaks,  because  like  the  Tom  Downey 
of  whom  he  writes,  he  was  (and  until 
next  month  is)  editor  of  a  campus  paper. 
Again  like  Editor  Downey,  the  writer  of 
this  story  was  going  to  institute  sweeping 
reforms,  and — well,  when  he  lays  down 
his  burden  to  his  as  yet  unnamed  suc- 
cessor next  month,  he  will  smile  tolerantly 
when  the  successor  announces,  "Well, 
here's  my  first  editorial." 


beginning  of  the  fall  term. 

"It  is  not  our  intention  to  minimize  the  efficiency  and 
thoroughness  of  the  university  health  service — after  a  man 
or  woman  is  ill.  Nevertheless,  the  only  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem is  prevention,  and  there  our  health  service  fails.  The 
issue  is  squarely  up  before  the  heads  of  the  university. 

"Our  catalog  contains  a  vague  section  on  physical  train- 
ing. An  intelligent  course  of  physical  exercise,  if  required 
and  enforced,  would  increase  the  physical  resistance  of 
every  man  taking  it  by  fully  100  per  cent.  Many  of  the 
students  whose  rooms  are  away  from  the  college  grounds 
live  in  houses  where  the  simplest  rules  of  sanitation  are  not 
understood,  much  less  enforced.  The  phases  of  the  prob- 
lem are  too  numerous  to  be  considered  in  a  single  article. 

"This  matter  should  have  been 
taken  care  of  before.  We  await 
the  action  of  the  officials  of  the 
university." 

He  read  the  editorial  to  Prof. 
Wintmore,  a  young  member  of 
the  history  department,  new  to 
the  school,  with  whom  he  had 
found  an  odd  friendship.  It  was 
set  up  in  type,  corrected  carefully, 
and  printed.  He  sat  back  to 
await  the  ripple  of  interest  he 
knew  it  must  create. 

The  ripple  failed  to  appear. 
What  few  students  took  notice 
of  it  were  either  vaguely  disturbed 
at  the  idea  of  compulsory  physi- 
cal exercise,  or  regarded  it  as  a 
prime  bit  of  humor,  but  Downey's 
shaft  had  been  aimed  at  the  office 
of  the  president.  For  three  days 
he  rehearsed  explanatory  speeches 
against  the  time  he  would  be  called  into  the  presence  of 
that  dignitary  to  expound  his  ideas.  The  call  failed  to 
come  and  after  a  week  of  waiting  he  was  forced  to  believe 
that  his  effort  had  been  ignored. 

III. 

"  O^ere's  a  fine  bit  of  news,"  said  the  sports  editor,  a 
senior  in  the  college  of  Law,  as  he  stomped  into  the 
office  and  dusted  a  fine  sifting  of  snow  from  his  shoulders 
one  afternoon  late  in  January.  "You'll  never  be  able  to 
print  it,  though.  Peterson  flunked  the  semester  exam  in 
Math." 

Downey  pricked  up  his  ears,  for  Peterson  was  captain 
and  center  on  Grayfield's  basketball  team,  which  seemed 
to  be  on  the  road  to  its  second  consecutive  conference 
championship. 

"Then  Peterson  can't  play?     he  said. 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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^Workshop  at  Greighton 


By  Martin  J.  Chicoine 
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OlNCE  first  I  witnessed  the  stirring  one-act  play  "The 
Qj  Undercurrent,"  my  interest  in  that  particular  branch 
of  drama  has  mounted  considerably  out  of  propor- 
tion with  other  of  my  occupations.  In  fact  one  hearing 
of  the  play  did  not  suffice  that  part  of  my  ears  I  designate 
aesthetic.  Being  a  doughty  citizen  of  the  cow  country,  or 
is  it  called  the  "bilious  bible-belt," 
such  an  artistic  and  powerful 
drama  had  been  quite  a  new  ex- 
perience for  me.  It  awoke  in  my 
memory  things  that  I  had  read  of 
the  great  experimentation  or 
Andre,  the  father  of  the  Little 
Theatre,  who  created  it,  not  for 
commercial  gain,  but  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  genuine  "Free 
Theatre."  It  recalled  the  great 
Russian,  Constantine  Stanislavski, 
who  founded  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre  in  1890,  and  who  recently 
made  his  farewell  appearance  on 
the  stage  in  Moscow  in  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  and  pathetic  recep- 
tions ever  given  a  thespian.  It 
reminded  me  of  the  long  ambiti- 
ous stride  of  the  Little  Theatre  to 
recognition  from  the  "lowly" 
ranks   of   art   to    the    "glorious." 

The  triumphal  tour  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  through 
Europe  and  finally  the  United  States,  exhibiting  such 
masterpieces  as,  Gorky's  "Lower  Depths,"  Maeterlinck's 
"Blue  Boy,"  and  Shakespear's  "Hamlet,"  with  the  deeply 
impressionistic  scenes  of  Gordon  Craigs  were  more  remind- 
ers to  my  "uncultured  western  mind"  that  the  old  order 
changeth  and  refinement  will  creep  in. 

"The  Undercurrent"  awoke  artistic  minds  wherever  it 
played.  It  opened  the  door  to  silently  hopeful  art-starved 
students.  It  pointed  out  the  rapid  growth  and  high  pos- 
sibilities of  the  theatre  workshop  wherever  souls  with  his- 
trionic attachments  would  take  hold  and  organize  for  the 


tmsljefi  its  rrafors— 
stufontH,  farultg, 

alumni 

anb  Ijnme  folks — 

a  ifflrrry  QHjnatmas 

anft  a 
ijappg  £faw  U ear 


purpose  of  creating.  It  silenced  for  all  time  those  inne: 
voices  that  said,  "Just  wait,  I'll  be  out  of  this  uncultured 
wilderness.  Me  for  Greenwich,  or  the  Harvard  '47 
Workshop,  or  even  Broadway."  It  indicated  so  clearly  thai 
the  west  was  at  last  succumbing  to  some  semblance  oi 
culture  in  an  artistic  sense,  that  the  hopeful  young  took 

heart. 

The  Little  Theatre  movemem 
has  in  a  large  measure  become 
a  community  and  civic  affair.  Thai 
is  commendable  and  noble  a: 
far  as  it  goes.  But  the  great  ob 
jection  that  the  "arty"  folks  have 
to  this  type  of  theatre  is  that  it  is 
largely  private  theatricals  and 
bent  only  on  reproducing  the 
"masters"  and  repeating  their 
works  year  after  year.  Their  crv 
is  for  originality  and  creative 
works. 

And  they  have  eminent  exam- 
ples to  uphold  them  in  their  argu- 
ment. Without  a  doubt  Baker's1 
Workshop  in  Harvard  and  Yale 
university  heads  the  list.  From 
these  two  universities  the  idea  has 
spread  throughout  the  east  and 
taken  even  some  of  the  middle 
western  state  universities  by  storm.  Where  it  is  starving 
is  in  the  private  universities,  centers  of  learning  where  high 
scholastic  standards  are  maintained,  and  for  an  example 
that  will  befit  this  article,  our  own  Creighton.  Why  this 
is  so  I  do  not  propose  to  investigate  or  advance  any  reason. 
I  will  satisfy  myself  with  the  fact  that  it  is  an  idea  worth 
the  consideration  of  those  who  look  forward  to  a  modern 
and  artistic  center  for  Creighton. 

(^Taking  the  playlet,  "The  Undercurrent,"  as  a  prece- 
dent and  judging  from  the  warmth  of  its  reception  bv 
so  motley  an  audience  as  one  finds  in  a  vaudeville  house. 
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here  is  no  way  of  telling  to  what  greatness  a  Workshop  Koch  in  an  address  before  the  assembly  when  he  saluted 
:ould  attain  in  this  university.     Some  of  the  greatest  play-      ™m  "As  the  daddy  of  us  all." 

vrights  of  the  age  have  emanated  from  Workshops,  among  The  Little  Theatre  idea  has  so  fastened  itself  on  people 
:hem  Eugene  O'Neill,  Philip  Barry  a  direct  product  of  the  interested  in  drama  that  in  many  cities  and  institutions  it  is 
harvard  "47",  George  Abbott,  also  a  graduate  of  the  subsidized  by  public  funds.  In  universities  the  Workshops 
harvard  school,  and  Katharine  Clugston.  These  are  only  are  supported  by  nominal  charges  made  at  the  door  for 
t  few  of  the  names  of  successful  playwrights  who  received  those  wishing  to  witness  the  student  productions.  Miss 
heir  theatre  fundamentals  from  university  Workshops.  r  lackay  records  in  her  history  of  the  Little  Theatres  that 

The  usual  wail  that  would  arise  over  the  question  of  a  in  ninety  per  cent  of  the  universities  sizable  profits  were 
Workshop  being  an  expensive  experiment  could  be  met  made — in  most  cases  sufficiently  large  enough  to  start 
vith  facts  and  figures  compiled  by  Constance  D.  Mackay  erecting  a  separate  building  to  be  devoted  to  Workshop 
n  her  history  of  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  United  States,  activities  alone.  The  example  of  the  Little  Theatre  suc- 
j>he  showed  where  an  entire  three-act  play,  written  by  a  cesses  has  even  inspired  ambitious  cinema  folks  who  are 
tudent,  had  been  produced 
vith  scenes  and  make-shift  ac- 
coutrements for  the  mere  sum 
>f  $30.  In  the  majority  of 
Theatre  Workshops  all  the 
nembers  of  the  course  are  as- 
igned  different  duties,  as, 
cenic  painting,  electrical  ar- 
,  angements,  and  costumes.  Fi- 
nally when  the  play  is  in  pro- 
luction,  certain  others  are 
harged  with  shifting  of  scenes 
nd  managing  the  stage.  Thus 
/ork  of  a  regular  classroom  is 
n  reality  practical  theatrical 
xperience  and  leads  to  artistic 
reativeness.  The  student's  re- 
/ard  is  not  complete  with  just 
he  pleasure  of  partaking  in 
he  Workshop  activities,  but  he 
;  awarded  points  toward  a  col- 
;ge  degree  and  recognition  as 
eing  intimately  associated  with 


A  CHRISTMAS  SONG 

Once  more  that  song  the  centuries  have  sung 
While  the  world  in  crystal  and  pearl  is  hung 
Hail!  hail  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
Hail!  hail  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Christ  the  King  is  born! 

Men  now  leave  the  fate  that  makes  them  sad, 
And  they  join  the  song  that  turns  them  glad 
To  hail!  to  hail  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
To  hail!  to  hail  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Christ  the  King  is  born! 

Woe  and  strife  their  bludgeonings  now  vanish, 
Generations  their  hate  and  fear  now  banish 
To  hail!  to  hail  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
To  hail!  to  hail  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Christ  the  King  is  born! 

Voices  of  the  night,  hear  the  earth  that's  singing 
Of  celestial  chant,  now  the  bells  are  ringing 
Hail!  hail  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
Hail!  hail  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Christ  the  King  is  born! 

Joseph  M.  Nolan 


in  many  cities  laying  plans  for 
art  cinematographic  theatres. 
The  Keith-Albee  Camero  thea- 
tre in  New  York  is  at  present 
setting  the  pace. 

It  seems  to  me  with  all  the 
bustle  and  enthusiasm  around 
us,  Creighton  can  do  no  better 
than  to  emulate  her  sister 
schools.  It  affords  one  of  the 
finest  attractions  for  students 
interested  in  dramatic  art.  The 
advertising  derived  and  the  re- 
cognition received  from  other 
universities,  and  the  immense 
opportunities  it  opens  to  grad- 
uates for  future  pursuit  of  dra- 
matic art  indicate  quite  clearly 
that  we  can  hardly  say  that  our 
curriculum  is  complete  without 
a  Workshop. 


fine  art.     In   the  words  of  

^ofessor  Baker,  "The  Workshop  is  not  in  the  usual  sense  Dear  Sir: 

theatre.     It  is  simply  a  .  .  .  working  place  for  young  Attending    a    down-town    cinema    palace    last    week    I 

ramatists."     And  graduates  from  the  Workshop,  if  they  absent-mindedly  entered  through  a  door  marked  "Exit", 

re  earnest  and   possess  the  necessary  talent,   cannot  but  Picture,  if  you  can,  my  embarrassment  at  finding  myself, 


a  moment  later,  in  a  reclining  position  on  the  sidewalk 
without  having  had  even  a  glimpse  of  the  motion  picture. 

1.   i.   Connely 


eflect  the  greatest  credit  on  their  university. 

-^There  is  no  manner  of  estimating  the  great  interest 
taken  within  recent  years  in  the  Little  Theatre  move- 
lent  and  university  Workshops.  In  a  recent  Conference 
eld  in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  in  the  Playmaker's 
"heatre,  such  notables  as  J.  Brooks  Atkinson,  dramatic 
ritic  of  The  New  York  Times,  Professor  George  P.  Baker 
f  Yale,  Roland  Holt  of  the  New  York  Drama  League  and 

host  of  representatives  from  a  score  of  states  and  many 

rofessional  theatre  people  were  in  attendance.  They  lauded  

le  movement  of  the  Little  Theatre  in   universities  and         The  pessimistic  Freshman  is  the  one  who  sleeps  uneasily 

pecial  praise  was  given  to  Professor  Baker  by  Professor     during  the  night  for  fear  it  will  soon  be  morning. 


THE  FRESHMAN'S  WARDROBE 

The  Freshman's  idea  of  a  wardrobe — 
Take  them  off  tenderly 

Handle  with  care; 
Slam  them  down  heavily 

Under  a  chair. 
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maintenance  of  a  record  untinged  by  defeat. 

Alexander  the  Great  didn't  have  anything  on 
Creighton,  as  she  had  subdued  every  worthwhile  team 
that  cared  to  trot  onto  the  hardwood  gridiron,  so  with 
the  raucous  cheers  of  the  home  town  well-wishers 
spurring  them  on,  the  Creightonites  gave  the  Pullman 
company  a  little  business  and  wended  their  way  to  the 
hostile  camps  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Heralded 
as  the  "Wonder  Team,"  Creighton  played  before  ca- 
pacity houses  at  every  show,  and  returned  home  with 
the  superlative  praises  of  the  Yankee-land  basketball 
zealots  ringing  in  their  ears. 

Nineteen  twenty-three  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  regime  in  the  Hilltop 
basketball  world.  Athletic 
Director  A.  A.  Schabinger 
was  installed  as  coach,  and 
under  his  able  guidance, 
Creighton  entered  the 
North  Central  Conference. 
I  m  me  d  i  a  tely  thereafter, 
they  proceeded  to  cop  the 
bit  of  denim  that  goes  to 
whoever  wins  the  most  and 
loses  the  least  number  of 
games  in  the  league.  The 
azure  host  doggedly  per- 
sisted in  trouncing  all  com- 
ers and  the  big  game  gun 
was  oiled  up  for  Marquette, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Un- 
der the  "Schabie*'  system 
the  team  showed  even 
greater  promise  than  before 
and  the  expectations  of  the 
Bluejay  boosters  were  met 
with  in  a  way  that  made  the 
cardiac  valve  work  uncom- 
plainingly overtime.     With 

Creighton,    winning    basketball    games    had    become    a 
habit ! 

So  came  the  year  of  1924  and  Captain  Jimmy  Love- 
ly, "Ike"  Mahoney,  Johnny  Trautman  and  Joe  Spei- 
cher,  Syd  Corneman,  Frank  Ryan,  Al  Brown,  Jack 
Koudele,  and  Jim  Conway.  The  result  was  a  glori- 
ous season  with  a  couple  of  jolts  to  show  the  team  that 
it  was  merely  human  despite  its  apparent  supremacy 
over  all  that  was  natural  on  the  hardwood  court. 
Nine  miniature  gold  basketball  charms,  symbolic  of 
the  annexation  of  another  North  Central  Conference 
Basketball  Championship,  were  distributed  to  a  team 
that  ranked  with  the  greatest. 

The  season  1925-26  was  a  peculiar  season.  There 
were  cyclones,  tornadoes,  mine  disasters,  poor  crops  and 


SPEAKING  OF  SCHEDULES- 


what-not.  Listed  under  the  "what-not"  is  Creighton 's 
basketball  record.  At  times  the  team,  captained  by 
Frank  Ryan  with  Al  Brown,  Gordon  Diesing,  Hugh 
Fogarty,  Dick  Haley,  Joe  Beha,  Jack  Koudele,  Jim 
Conway,  and  Jack  Ryan  playing  the  part  of  "willing 
Barkises"  displayed  the  brand  of  basketball  of  which 
they  were  capable ;  i.  e.,  Creighton  15,  Nebraska  11, 
or  Creighton  27,  Kansas  Aggies  21.  The  other  times 
don't  matter  much  now.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  due  to 
the  loss  of  most  of  the  vets,  the  team  was  composed 
mostly  of  sophomores  and  had  everything  but  ex- 
perience. 

And  now,  after  a  decade  and  a  half  of  dribbling, 

pivoting  and  shooting,  it  is 
high  time  to  begin  picking 
out  the  immortals.  Five 
years  ago,  Shadows  selected 
an  all-star,  all-time  basket- 
ball team.  A  lot  of  balls 
have  passed  through  the 
hoop  since  then,  and  so 
Shadows  again  takes  ad- 
vantage of  its  subscribers 
by  submitting  the  following 
selections,  based  on  the  sug- 
gestions and  recommenda- 
tions of  fans  who  have 
known  Creighton  basket- 
ball ever  since  it  was  knee 
high  to  a  grasshopper. 
In  selecting  the  all-time 
players,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  rule  out  all  can- 
didates for  the  present  var- 
sity team.  This  accounts 
for  the  conspicuous  absence 
of  some  of  the  luminaries 
now  in  harness  on  the  Hill- 
top. 

FIRST  TEAM  Position  SECOND   TEAM 

"Jimmy"   Lovley    Forward "Red"  Wise 

"Johnny"    Trautman     ....  Forward "Eddie"  Haley 

"Chuck"   Kearney    (Capt.)  .Center "Vic"  Spittler 

"Ike"    Mahoney    Guard "Cy"  Lynch 

Howard  Vandiver    Guard. "Eddie"  Mulholland  (Capt.) 

One  explanation  Shadows  does  feel  constrained  to 
make.  It  may  seem  rather  arbitrary  to  move  "Ike" 
Mahoney,  greatest  of  centers,  to  a  guard  position.  But 
here  was  the  situation:  you  couldn't  keep  Lovley, 
Trautman,  Kearney  or  Mahoney  off  any  man's  all-star 
team,  and  it  so  happens  that  there  are  two  centers 
among  them — Mahoney  and  Kearney.  Fans  who  have 
seen  Mahoney  in  action  agreed  that  the  adaptable 
"Ike"  could  play  any  position  on  or  off  the  floor,  and 
so  the  change  was  made. 

(Continued  on  Page  36.) 


0,  dear  fans  and  fanettes,  this  is  not 
Creighton  Prep's  schedule.  It  is  the 
schedule  played  through  by  Creighton's 
first  basketball  team,  'way  back  in  1911. 
Shadows  reprints  it  as  the  most  illuminating 
comment  possible  on  Creighton's  progress  in 
its   fifteen  years   of  basketball   supremacy. 

Creighton 16 — Bellevue    College    8 

Creighton 14 — South    Omaha    High....  9 

Creighton 12— South    Omaha   High 27 

Creighton 83 — Logan    (la.)    Normal...  19 

Creighton 42— Y.   M.   C.   A.   Pirates 43 

Creighton 57— Dana    College 27 

Creighton 2 — Tigers    (forfeit) 0 

Creighton 66— Council    Bluffs    "Y" 7 

Creighton 37— Co.  G   (Ft.   Dodge) 59 

Creighton 25 — Bellevue  College    19 

Creighton 34— Tabor     25 

Creighton 12 — Omaha    High    School ...  14 

Creighton 17— Omaha  High  School 12 

Creighton 52 — Omaha    University 10 

Creighton 35— Y.  M.  C.  A.  Pirates 24 

Creighton 44 — Y.    M.    C.   A.   Tramps...  25 

Creighton 58 — Omaha  University 12 

Creighton 2— Co.  Bluffs  "Y"    (forfeit)  0 

Creighton 48— South   Omaha   High 27 

Total  points .  656        Total    points 373       ! 


c&be  Only  True 


<By  JAMES  CASH 


Ghost  Story 


NY  Sunday  afternoon  presents  a  somewhat 
dreary  time  and  always  the  question,  "What 
to  do?"  But  with  the  week  of  school  so 
close  at  hand  and  the  remembrance  of  last  night  so  far 
away  a  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  "Beanery"  is  quite  un- 
bearable. Church  being  over  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
to  enter  the  cafeteria,  run  the  gauntlet,  turn  to  the  left, 
draw  the  first  glass  of  water,  toss  your  hat  on  a  hook 
and  then  slouch  into  one  of  the  tables  boasting  of  a 
cloth. 

Such  a  procedure  was  followed  by  the  boarders  on 
a  particular  Sunday  late  last  fall.  Each  individual  tray 
had  clattered  to  its  resting  place  and  the  job  of  eating 
was  sluggishly  performed  after  which  the  chah's  in  turn 
with  noisy  and  heavy  pushing  yielded  their  guests  who 
mechanically  stretched,  dragged  over  to  get  their  hats, 
draw  their  second  glass  of  water  (taking  a  clean  glass), 
nodded  a  "hello"  to  Giant  behind  the  counter  and 
walked  out  to  get  at  the  job  of  saying,  "What '11  we 
do?"  Now  nearly  all  had  left.  The  greatest  racket  was 
the  ill-timed  slamming  of  dishes  in  the  rear  of  the  hall. 
The  "flunkies"  had  straightened  the  chairs,  had  re- 
arranged the  salt,  pepper  and  mustard,  had  more  or  less 
successfully  scraped  the  recent  as  well  as  old  spots  from 
the  cloths  and  were  about  to  park  their  aprons.  It  looked 
as  though  another  uneventful  Sabbath  was  to  pass.  But 
at  a  certain  table  in  one  corner  of  the  cafeteria,  excite- 
ment was  brewing.  The  three  boys  had  been  arguing 
for  quite  some  time  and  finally  the  conversation  became 
clearly  audible. 

"Say,  just  what  are  you  trying  to  do?  kid  me?" 
said  Sandy.  "Why,  I  stopped  believing  in  that  stuff 
when  the  one  about  the  cow  jumping  over  the  moon 
went  stale.  String,  you  should  be  ashamed  to  tell  such 
a  story  on  Sunday. 

"Yes,"  drawled  Nil,  "that  outburst  deserves  the 
bumps.  Just  because  I  look  stupid,  that  is  no  sign  I  still 
believe  in  ghost  stories." 
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^^^HEN  String  broke  in.  "Aw,  you  guys  make  me 
V^v  sick.  Just  because  you  have  never  seen  a  thing, 
why  it  just  can't  be,  that's  all.  You  are  intelligent, 
3rou  ain't  got  enough  sense  to  take  an  extra  cube  of 
butter  between  your  two  slices  of  bread  when  you  start 
the  parade  over  there." 

"Say,  pipe  down,  big  boy,"  interrupted  Nil.  "You 
have  been  talking  here  for  an  hour  but  haven't  said  a 
thing.  Now  I'll  just  bet  you  on  your  own  terms  that 
is  not  true.     What  do  you  say?" 

"You're   on,"   agreed   String.     "How   about   you, 
Sandy,  do  you  want  in  on  this  bet?" 
"Me,  too."  said  Sandy. 

"Fine,"  concluded  String.  "Now  as  to  the  bets, 
the  losers  will  have  to  pay  for  the  rental  on  the  car, 
which  we  will  have  to  use  and  also  for  the  show  tonight. 
And  to  prove  that  I  am  not  kidding,  here's  a  five-dol- 
lar bill,  as  a  little  side  bet;  do  you  want  to  split  it?" 
"I'll  take  half,"  drawled  Nil. 
"Me,  too,"  chirped  Sandy. 

"Great  stuff,"  said  String,  slapping  his  hand  on  the 
table.  "But  let's  go  over  the  story  once  more  in  order 
that  there  will  be  no  backing  out  when  it  is  time  to 
pay  up. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "about  five  miles  the  other 
side  of  Florence  there  is  a  church,  an  abandoned  one,  in 
connection  with  which  there  is  a  cemetery  which  has 
not  been  used  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  whole  place 
is  run  down  and  well  nigh  covered  with  tangled  vines 
and  stump  trees.  However,  the  tombstones  are  still  dis- 
cernible, especially  one,  where  a  certain  farmer  named 
White  was  buried.  We  must  arrive  there  just  after 
dark,  which  will  be  about  7  o'clock  this  time  of  the 
year.  Now  it  is  necessary  to  enter  the  gate  just  as  the 
moon  comes  up  behind  a  huge  oak  which  stands  hard 
by  this  certain  grave.  After  entering  we  have  to  pro- 
ceed quietly  and  unobserved  by  the  nearest  route  to 
the  stone  and  there  wait  until  the  owl  which  nests  in 
(Continued  on  Page  37.) 


Has  There 


Been  a  Change? 


By  Mary  Lou  Maginnis,  Duchesne  '29 


fjf  y-k  jHEN  the  woman  finally  closed  the  door  behind 

\J^/  her  I  sank  into  my  chair  exhausted.  Had  I  been 
a  walking  encyclopedia  I  could  hardly  have  an- 
swered more  what?,  where?,  why?,  and  what  of  it?  ques- 
tions. She  had  simply  bombarded  me,  and  yet  as  I  began 
to  get  my  breath  a  bit  and  call  to  order  my  scattered  wits, 
I  saw  that  she  had  awakened  in  me  something  which  might 
have  been  latent  for  years; — she  had  provoked  an  opinion 
from  me! — She  had  served  one  good  purpose  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  she  had  jerked  me  into  the  realization 
that  there  has  been  a  decided  reaction  from  post-war 
literary  taste  on  foot. 

I  sat  up  abruptly  and  went  over  to  scrutinize  those 
purples  those  blues — all  those  gay  colors  which  covered 
and  labeled  my  books.  I  reflected  that  my  library  was  a 
small  one  and  wondered  if  I  were  justified  in  pigeon-holing 
literary  tastes  from  my  experiences  with  books  and  their 
readers.  After  all,  why  not?  Every  abstract  rule  is  drawn 
from  single  instances,  and  though  my  library  was  small  and 
its  list  of  subscribers  smaller  than  I  care  to  admit,  still  my 
books  were  varied  in  type  and  my  customers  of  every  class 
the  town  boasted. 

There  was,  first  of  all,  the  quiet  bookish  old  gentleman 
who,  retired  from  business,  loved  to  delve  deep  into  the 
character  and  to  sympathize  with  John  Galsworthy's  old 
Soames  Forsyte.  One  suspected  that  scretly,  he  was  com- 
paring himself  with  that  lovable,  strong,  intuitively  under- 
standing Englishman. 

Then  there  was  the  banker's  wife  who  kept  Winter smoon 
by  her  bed  always.  Affectation?  Perhaps  a  little — but 
underneath  that  would-be  impressive  exterior  she  really 
enjoyed  Hugh  Walpole,  Chesterton,  and  Belloc.  One 
knew  that  one  third  of  her  interest  in  books  was  aroused 
by  that  pointing  finger,  "Are  you  well  read?",  but  since 
the  two  thirds  of  real  appreciation  predominated,  one  could 
not  be  critical. 

Once  a  week  regularly  I  opened  the  door  to  a  small  man 
— one  would  call  him  a  boy  except  for  the  fact  that  he 
was  always  accompied  by  a  wife  and  an  infant  (it  cried 
incessantly) — he   would   pick   book   after   book    from   the 


shelves  only  to  replace  them  ail  and  choose  Ben  Ames 
Williams,  latest  story  of  the  North.  His  wife  would  let  the 
child  wail  while  she  perused  the  pages  of  an  S.  S.  Van 
Dine  mystery. 

Most  of  all  did  I  dread  to  see  the  woman  who  descended 
upon  me  in  a  rush, — hurriedly  explained  why  she  was  in 
such  a  hurry, — and  begged  me  to  look  up  her  card  and 
find  out  what  she  had  read  so  that  she  wouldn't  take  the 
same  book  out  twice.  She  always  wanted  a  sweet,  light 
book,  for,  "I'm  not  awfully  intellectual,"  she  would  say. 

/On  one  occasion  I  looked  up  to  find,  standing  before 
me,  a  soft-voiced  negress  who  wanted  me  to  order  books 
by  the  "best  colored  authors".  She  had  enjoyed  Home  to 
Harlem  and  was  sure  that  she  could  collect  a  sizeable 
clientele  from  her  "colored"  friends  if  I  would  get  "suit- 
able literature"  for  them. 

My  business  was  supported  almost  entirely  by  the  young 
girls  home  for  the  summer  from  various  colleges  and  fin- 
ishing schools.  They  asked  consistently  for  Ludwig  Lewi- 
sohn's  The  Island  Within,  Warwick  Deeping's  Sorrell 
and  Son,  Uther  and  Igrain,  John  Galsworthy's  Swan  Song, 
Hilaire  Belloc's  Haunted  House,  Chesterton's  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Rose  Macaulay's  psychological  study,  Daisy  and 
Daphne. 

As  I  sat  there  and  thought  over  my  readers  and  the  books 
they  asked  for,  with  my  usual  presumption  I  fell  to  theor- 
izing. Immediately  after  the  war  there  was  an  influx  of 
exaggerated  literature, — literature  woven  around  excitement 
eaters — jazz-mad  maniacs — books  with  too  much  emotion, 
with  too  much  gladness,  artificial  gladness— books  with 
unnatural  stark  tragedy.  In  other  words  the  output  of 
literature  just  after  the  war  reflected,  as  that  of  any  period 
will,  the  lives  of  the  people, —  it  verged  on  the  extreme 
in  all  lines. 

But  as  I  stood  there  glancing  over  the  titles  and  the 

names  of  the  authors,  I  reflected  that  the  pendulum  was 

swinging  back  to  the  normal  in  literature  as  in  other  things. 

I  realized  that  though  tastes  varied  as  the  people  the  most 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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Tommy  Does  It! 


By  Margaret  Klausner 


"^^OMMY   Darber,    like    the   hero   of    that    famous  ' 

(Osong  "Freckles",  just  got  the  blame  for  everything 
that  happened  in  the  Darber  household.  If  it  was 
>uzie's  best  aluminum  kettle  that  was  missing,  or  Vera's 
ennis  racquet,  or — but  those  things  have  nothing  to  do 
^th  this  story.  This  is  the  tale  of  Greggie  Archibald's 
lisappearance  from  the  family  circle. 

It  seems,  so  Suzie  told  me,  that  Tommy,  having  had 
lothing  in  particular  to  do  that  Saturday  afternoon,  had 
aken  himself  and  his  dag,  Pal,  out  under  a  tree.  He  had 
ieen  there  perhaps  ten  minutes  playing  with  Pal  when  a 
heery  "Hello"  caused  him  to  look  up.  There,  leaning 
ndolently  against  the  fence  was  a  young  man.  Pal 
;rowled.     The  young  man  grinned. 

"Hello,"  he  ventured. 

"Hello  yourself,"  replied  Tommy,  gazing  with  amuse- 
nent  at  the  mud  speckled  face  of  the  vision.  "Where'd 
a  get  the  small  pox?" 

"It  does  look  bad,   doesn't   it?     But  I'm   not  escaped 

rom   the   pest-house;    merely    forced   to    wear   this   mask 

I  'ecause  some  young  snipe  in  a  yellow  roadster  thought  it 

/as  a  good  joke  to  present  me  with  a  fresh  countenance — 

resh  mud,"  and   he   ruefully  drew   his  sleeve  across  his 

I   ace,  spreading  the  mire  all  the  more. 

"Yellow  roadster?"  queried  Tommy. 

"Sure.     Know  any  one  that  owns  one?" 


"M- 


m-m. 


Did 


^ho 


you  see  who  was  in  it: 


it?" 


"Yes.  A  young  Sybarite,  with  the  stature  of  a  pigmy 
nd  the  face  of  a  cherub.  Also  a  winsome  miss  in  pink, 
mo  merely  laughed  when  I  received  my  shower." 

"Oh!"  Tommy  thought  a  moment,  then  grinned.  "Gee, 
ou  look  funny.  Just  like  Vera  when  she's  taking  a 
acial." 

"Don't  I  though?",  crinkling  up  his  face.  "Say,  what 
!o  they  call  you?" 

"Me?  Oh,  Dad  calls  me  Tom,  Mother  calls  me 
Hiomas,  Suzie  calls  me  Tommy  and  Vera  calls  me  every- 
bing  from  an  imp  to  the  Pest.     What's  your  name?" 

"William,  commonly  known  as  Bill." 

"Come  on  in,  Bill,"  invited  Tommy. 

"Thanks,  I  will."  He  lightly  vaulted  over  the  fence  and 
Iropped  down  next  to  Tommy. 

He  had  scarcely  settled  himself  when  a  shrill  feminine 


voice  broke  out  from  the  region  of  the  house. 

"Tom-my!     Oh  Tommy!" 

"Coming,"  yelled  Tommy  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 
"That's  Suzie,"  he  explained.  "She  always  calls  me  before 
dinner.     Have  you  eaten  yet?" 

"No.  I'm  the  only  one  home  now,  so  I  eat  and  sleep 
when  I  please." 

"Come  and  eat  with  us  then,  please,"  he  begged. 
"Mother  lets  me  have  company  twice  a  week.  You'll  be 
number  two." 

"We — 11,  I'm  not  exactly  dressed  for  dinner." 

"That's  all  right.  It's  just  the  family,  and  I  can  get 
you  a  clean  shirt,  but  I  don't  think  Dad's  flannels  will 
fit  you,"  he  added,  glancing  at  Bill's  spotted  trousers. 
"Maybe  that  dirt'll  brush  off  now,  though.     Come  on." 

C^fiFTEEN  minutes  later  they  were  at  the  dinner  table. 
No  one  would  have  recognized  Bill  as  the  dirty  fellow 
who  had  spoken  to  Tommy  half  an  hour  previously.  Now 
the  beauty  marks  had  disappeared  from  his  tanned  face. 
He  wore  a  white  silk  shirt  instead  of  his  former  muddv 
one.  His  flannels  were  spotless.  His  manner  irreproach- 
able.    Tommy  introduced  him. 

"Mother  and  Dad,  this  is  Bill,  a  friend  of  mine.  I-I- 
forgot  Bill's  last  name." 

Mrs.  Darber  smiled. 

"Carrington,"    supplied  Bill. 

"Not  the  Will  Carrington's?"  questioned  Mrs.  Darber. 

"Yes  ma'am." 

"I'm  delighted  to  meet  you,  Bill.  Your  mother  and  I 
were  close  friends  when  we  were  girls."  Mrs.  Darber 
questioned  him  about  this  or  that  friend  of  his  mother's. 
Suddenly  Mr.  Darber  broke  in. 

"Pardon  me,  Mary,  but  why  isn't  Vera  here?" 

"I  know,"  Tommy's  voice  predominated.  "She's  out 
riding  with  that  Englishman.  He  has  such  a  cultured 
accent,  don't  cha  know?" 

"Thomas!"  from  his  mother. 

"Yes  ma'am.     But  she  is,  isn't  she?" 

"Yes.     She  ought  to  be  in  any  moment  now,  Gregory." 

Five  moments  later,  Vera  fluttered  into  the  room. 

"Lay  another  place,  Sarah,"  she  ordered  the  maid.  "Mr. 
Archibald  has  decided  to  stay."    She  pounced  into  a  chair 
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and  drew  the  unresisting  Mr.  Archibald  into  the  seat  next 
to  her. 

"Now  don't  say  a  word,  Dad,"  she  expostulated.  "I 
just  couldn't  help  being  late.  Greggie  and  I  ran  into 
Marion  Campbell  up  town  and  she  had  the  greatest  news", 
she  turned  to  her  mother,  "the  Carrington's  are  coming 
to  town.  The  Will  Carrington's.  Isn't  that  luck?  I've 
been  waiting  all  my  life  to  meet  their  son,  and  I'm  going 
to,  mother,  Monday  night  at  the  Club." 

Bill,  across  the  table,  was  surprised  when  he  first  saw 
the  couple  that  entered  the  room,  for  they  were  the  people 
who  had  nearly  run  him  down.  However,  they  did  not 
seem  to  recognize  him.  When  Vera  began  to  speak  of 
the  Carrington's  he  turned  the  shade  of  a  flaming  sunset 
and  bent  his  head  low  over  his  food.  Tommy  gulped, 
but  Vera  plunged  on  to  the  end  of  her  speech.  Then 
Tommy  began. 

"My  dears,  he  was  the  most  handsome  man  I  ever  saw. 
Such  eyes!  And  Ethel  dear,  have  you  seen  the  latest  of 
him?  In  his  football  suit?  It's  simply  too  stunning  for 
words!  Oh,  I'd  give  half  my  life  to  meet  him.     When — " 

"Tommy,"  Vera  glared.  "I  wish  you'd  mind  your  own 
business." 

Bill  at  this  point  had  aimed  a  kick  at  Tommy's  legs. 
The  kick  however  never  reached  its  destination,  for  it 
paused  in  its  journey  and  settled  itself  firmly  upon  Greggie 
Archibald's  shapely  shins.  Greggie  let  loose  a  suppressed 
yell  of  pain  and  surprise.  There  was  a  painful  silence  for 
a  moment.     Then  Vera  proceeded: 

"I  certainly  admire  your  manners,  young  man." 

"Thank  you,"  answered  Tommy.  "You're  a  good 
teacher." 

Vera  appealed  to  her  mother. 

"Mother,  can't  you  make  that  child  behave?  He  has 
absolutely  no  consideration  for  anyone  but  himself. 
He—". 

"Ye-e-ss.  What  about  yourself?  I  suppose  you  con- 
sider it  thoughtful  to  spatter — " 

"Children,"  Mr.  Darber's  voice  boomed  from  the  head 
of  the  table.     "Cease  that  bickering  at  once." 

C^T"he  quarrel  subsided.  Vera  devoted  herself  to  Greg- 
gie, never  glancing  to  the  other  side  of  the  table.  She 
had  not  noticed  Bill  on  entering  the  room.  Anyway 
Tommy  always  had  some  young  scamp  to  dinner.  Now 
she  was  too  angry  to  glance  Tommy's  way.  It  was  not 
until  Tommy  and  Bill  had  finished  their  dessert  and 
Tommy  begged  to  be  excused  that  Vera  noticed  he  had 
brought  to  dinner  not  a  "young  scamp",  but  a  decidedly 
nice  young  man.  Tommy  refused  to  glance  at  his  sister 
as  he  left.  Bill  Carrington  followed  his  young  host  after 
thanking  his  hostess.  Vera  turned  to  her  mother  after  he 
left  the  room. 

"Who  is  he?" 

"Bill  Car .  What  is  it,  dear?"  she  asked  her  husband. 


"The  salt,  please." 

Bill  Carrington  was  forgotten  for  the  time.  He  ;  d 
Tommy  went  to  the  Empire  to  see  Douglas  Fairbanks  tit 
evening. 

Vera  went  motoring  Sunday  afternoon  with  Grege. 
About  ten  miles  out  on  the  State  highway,  they  drew  p 
alongside  a  stalled  car.  A  man  in  khaki  coveralls  is 
bending  industriously  over  the  motor.  He  looked  up  is 
Greggie  stepped  out. 

"Hello,  old  man,"  said  Greggie,  "Is  there  anythin  I 
can  do?" 

Bill  Carrington  eyed  him  amusedly. 

"I  think  not,  thank  you,"  he  replied. 

"Sure  your  trouble  isn't  in  the  spark  plugs?"  Gregie 
inquired,  running  his  fingers  across  the  plugs  and  fast  i- 
ously  wiping  them  on  a  silk  handerchief.  "Spark  plugs  -e 
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a  nuisance,  don  t  cha  know: 

"No,  my  trouble's  in  the  gas  line.  I'll  have  it  dead 
out  in  a  few  moments,"  he  added,  rubbing  his  hand  acns 
his  forehead.  Vera  noticed  that  it  left  a  greasy  strec. 
His  coveralls  were  oily,  too. 

Greggie  rubbed  his  hand  and  climbed  back  into  is 
roadster. 

"Sure  there's  nothing  I  can  do?" 

"No  thanks.  I'll  be  fixed  up  in  a  jiffy.  Miss  Darlr, 
will  you  please  tell  Tommy  that  I'll  be  down  this  eveng 
to  see  about  that  radio?" 

"Oh,  certainly." 

"Thank  you." 

Greggie  drove  off.  Vera  turned  to  him  when  they  1( 
advanced  a  little  ways  down  the  road. 

"Who  is  he?" 

"Really,  I  don't  know.     Evidently  some  mechanic, 
seems  to  know  his  motor." 

The  mechanic,  having  cleared  his  gas  line,  wiped  s 
hands  and  face,  climbed  out  of  his  greasy  coveralls,  slipfd 
on  a  white  sweater,  and  raced  out  to  the  Riverview  Tens 
Club  for  a  set  before  dinner.  After  dinner  he  went  don 
to  Tommy's,  ostensibly  to  do  something  with  a  radio,  It 
in  reality  to  see  Vera. 

Somehow  that  girl  persisted  in  registering  in  his  mil. 
He  liked  her  eyes.  He  liked  the  way  she  walked,  e 
liked  her  hair.  In  fact,  he  admitted  to  himself,  he  lili 
her,  every  bit  of  her.  But  that  Englishman  was  makig 
himself  insufferable. 

C7q)hile    he    was   helping    Tommy    assemble    the    rao 

parts,  Vera  came  in  and  watched  them  work, 
noted  how  skilfully  Bill  constructed  the   radio 
was  intensely  interested. 

"Gee    whiz!"   he    exclaimed.      "Where   di 
that?" 

"At  Boston  Tech." 

"Are  you  a  trained  mechanic,  Mr.  er-a?" 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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A  New  Professor 


Analyzes  the  Law  School 


By  Lewis  Cochran  Cassidy,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  M. 


OREIGHTON      UNIVERSITY,      particularly     its 

1  School    of    Law,    was    well    known    to    me    before 

leaving  Philadelphia  for  Omaha.     Professor  Charles 

Bongardt  and  I  held  fellowships  in  law  at  the  Catholic 
University  in  1922-23.  From  this  representative  alumnus 
lie  learned  that  Creighton  had  "a  local  habitation"  and 
ore  than  a  name.  Although 
iving  great  respect  for  Professor 
ongardt's  discernment,  neverthe- 
ss,  one  ascribed  a  certain  per- 
ntage  of  the  meed  he  lavished 
xm  Creighton  as  due  to  the 
earning  one  sometimes  has  for 
le  distant  hearth,  a  phenomenon 
lorace  noted  in  his  first  ode  two 
lousand  years  ago.  Empirical 
roof  now  has  convinced  me  that 
rofessor  Bongardt's  testimony  is 
)t  to  be  taken  "cum  grano."   He 

meticulously  reliable. 

One's  mild  incredulity  was  not 

irected  towards  Creighton's 

aching    personnel,     for    having 

udied  at  Georgetown,  one  had 
a  overflowing  confidence  in  the 
niversal  scholarship  of  those 
laster  teachers,  the  Clerks  Regu- 
ir  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  and 

ie  gifted  laymen  they  select  to  assist  them  in  the  noble 
isk  of  educating  young  America  morally  and  mentally. 
\y  doubt,  now  resolved,  concerned  the  physical  Creighton, 
s  buildings  and  equipment.  What  I  have  seen  convinces 
\t  that,  considering  the  fifty  years  of  her  academic  life 
nd  her  present  exalted  status  in  the  educational  world, 
.reighton  University  is  primus  inter  pares.  Her  progres- 
ve  policies  are  impressive.  Today,  no  university  can  af- 
ord  to  stand  still. 

It  is  pleasant  for  a  Philadelphian  to  recall  that  the 
arents  of  Count  and  Edward  A.  Creighton  were  married 
i  Old  St.  Mary's  church  in  that  city  at  the  shrine  estab- 
ished  by  the  Jesuits  before  the  American  Revolution,  in 


C?ometimes  we  grow  so  accustomed  to 
things  that  we  become  like  Yankee 
Doodle  and  fail  to  see  the  Town  because 
there  are  so  many  houses.  We  are  pleased 
therefore  to  present  Dr.  Cassidy's  im- 
pression of  our  College  of  Law  since  he 
is  able  to  consider  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  one  who  has  not  had  his  appreciation 
dulled  by  familiarity.  Dr.  Cassidy  is  the 
newest  member  of  the  College  of  Law 
faculty  and  is  professor  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Torts.  He  is  the  author  of  a  bio- 
graphy of  the  late  Chief  Justice  White, 
has  been  practicing  law  for  the  past  few 
years  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  has  stud- 
ied at  Harvard,  Georgetown,  and  Catho- 
lic  University. 


whose  graveyard  are  interred  Commodore  John  Barry, 
Thomas  Fitz-Simmons,  signer  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  James  White,  grandfather  of  Chief  Justice  White, 
who  in  1765  signed  the  famous  Non-Importation  Agree- 
ment. The  Creightons  lived  in  Philadelphia  for  some 
years  before  moving   westward  to  the  scenes  where  their 

illustrious  sons  so  successfully 
labored.  And  it  was  a  native 
Philadelphian,  Bishop  O'Connor, 
who  invited  the  Jesuits  to  admin- 
ister the  greatest  Creighton  bene- 
faction, Creighton  University. 

Creighton  Law  School  was 
founded  in  1904.  With  the  sym- 
pathetic cooperation  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  Count  Creighton, 
three  eminent  lawyers  established 
the  school  on  an  enduring  foun- 
dation: Constantine  J.  Smyth, 
whom  President  Wilson  appoint- 
ed chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; Timothy  J.  Mahoney,  deceas- 
ed, one  time  leader  of  the  Ne- 
braska bar;  and  James  C.  Kinsler, 
surviving,  the  present  United 
States  Attorney.  The  Law  School 
fulfilled  a  long-felt  need  in 
Omaha,  and  its  growth  has  been  steady,  not  numerically 
merely,  but  in  sound  scholarship.  One  of  her  recent  grad- 
uates, Judge  Day,  occupies  a  seat  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Nebraska,  and  throughout  the  middle  west  her  alumni 
are  among  the  leading  counsel  in  many  counties.  How 
fruitful  has  the  Law  School  been  in  the  short  space  of 
twenty-four  years! 

^Pooking  back  briefly  over  the  history  of  legal  educa- 
tion the   famed  University  of  Bologna   looms  before 
one,  the  great  sanctuary  of  legal  education  in  the  Middle 
Ages  which  attracted  scholars  from  the  most  remote  sec- 
tions  of  Europe.     Upon   it   the   Papacy  showered   many 
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privileges.  Like  all  the  great  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
it  was  established  by,  and  flourished  under,  Church  influ- 
ences. This  great  institution  continues  today,  as  it  did  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  to  teach  sound  principles  of  law. 
At  the  University  of  Paris,  from  which  Loyola  was  grad- 
uated, I'Ecole  de  Droit  of  that  University  was  already 
old  in  his  day.  The  English  Inns  of  Court  have  preserved 
the  study  of  the  Common  Law  and  guided  the  studies  of 
English  barristers  for  centuries,  and  are  still  the  only 
means  by  which  one  may  be  called  to  the  English  bar. 
In  this  country,  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania being  established  in  1790,  is  the  oldest.  Its  first 
professor  of  law  was  James  Wilson,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  who,  while  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  often  lectured  to 
law  classes  in  Philadelphia  which  included  President  Wash- 
ington. It  was  not  until  1812  that  Justice  Story  began 
to  lecture  at  Harvard  with  Greenleaf  and  Washburn. 
The  tributes  which  the  English  scholars  Dicey  and  Pollock 
paid  Langdell,  Thayer  and  Ames  of  Harvard,  were  as 
deserved  when  applied  to  those  great  educators  as  they 
would  be  if  uttered  concerning  Dean  Roscoe  Pound,  that 
present  day  prince  of  law  teachers. 

The  case  system  of  instruction  is  in  effect  at  Creighton. 
One  who  has  studied  under  the  lecture  method  as  well, 
will  concede  that  there  is  little  ground  for  comparison 
between  the  two.  The  case  system  makes  men  think.  It 
is  an  inductive  method  of  inquiry  provoked  by  the  reading 
of  litigated  cases.  The  habit  of  inquiry  thus  acquired 
always  remains,  and  causes  the  student  to  see  the  beauty, 
harmony  and  majesty  of  the  law. 

Cjn  1921,  the  Law  School  occupied  its  commodious  new 
law  building.  Having  visited  the  majority  of  the  law 
schools  of  this  country,  and  with  such  a  background  for 
comparison,  the  writer  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  are 
not  ten  law  schools  with  finer  facilities  for  study  than 
Creighton  Law  School.  From  the  standpoint  of  light,  air 
and  spaciousness,   it  is  unexcelled.     The  interests  of  the 


students  are  everywhere  regarded,  and  there  is  available 
for  them  a  large  smoking  room  whither  the  neophytes  may 
retreat  to  discuss  the  problems  of  jurisprudence  and  the 
shortcomings  of  their  professors. 

Creighton's  vast  and  carefully  selected  law  library  is  a 
veritable  paradise  for  the  scholar  and  bibliophile.  Con- 
sisting of  more  than  28,000  volumes,  a  generous  sum  is 
spent  each  year  for  further  additions.  A  complete  set  of 
all  the  state  and  federal  reports,  as  well  as  of  the  English, 
Irish  and  Scottish  reports,  are  accessible  to  the  student. 
Cyclopaedias  of  law  journals,  and  books  about  the  law 
make  up  the  residue.  The  beginnings  of  the  Common 
Law  may  be  traced  in  the  early  and  rare  editions  of  the 
Year  Books,  Fortescue,  Fleta,  Littleton,  Bracton  and  Black- 
stone.  The  taste  and  forethought  of  former  Dean  Paul 
L.  Martin  are  visible  everywhere.  The  building  is  further 
enhanced  in  attractiveness  by  the  etchings  of  the  early 
American  and  English  jurists  which  adorn  the  walls. 

Creighton  Law  School,  like  all  the  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity, has  a  class  "A"  rating.  It  has  been  fully  approved 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  by  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools,  with  both  of  which  it  is  affili- 
ated. Her  corps  of  professors  devote  their  full  time  to 
the  task  of  teaching.  There  is  nothing  stagnant  about 
the  Law  School.  Its  regent,  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Egan,  S.  J., 
has  a  very  real  conception  of  its  future  effectiveness.  This 
noted  sociologist  devotes  ample  time  to  the  problems  and 
interests  of  the  Law  School.  The  faculty  and  school  is 
happy  in  having  Louis  J.  TePoel  as  its  dean.  A  man  of 
vision  and  resourcefulness,  he  has  achieved  a  high  place  in 
the  civic  life  of  Nebraska  both  as  a  teacher  with  rare 
ability  and  as  an  influential  member  of  the  Nebraska  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1920. 

As  the  newest  member  of  the  faculty,  I  consider  it  a 
high  privilege  to  be  given  the  opportunity  of  serving 
Creighton  by  conducting  classes  in  which  there  are  so 
many  alert  and  first  class  minds.  May  the  Creighton  Law 
School  continue  to  fulfill  its  great  destiny. 
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I  BEEN  WANTIN'  A  WIFE 


I  been  wantin'  a  wife,  but  she's  gotta  be 
Mighty  doggone  pretty  to  see. 

She's  gotta  be  happy,  with  alius  a  smile, 
And  maybe  a  little  tear  once  in  a  while. 

She's  gotta  be  there  With  a  kiss  and  a  hug, 
And  the  gift  o'  makin'  her  man  feel  snug. 

She  can  scold  me  as  if  I  was  only  her  son, 
And  muss  up  my  hair  when  the  dishes  is  done. 


She's  gotta  have  brains  and  a  clean,  noble  heart, 
And  she's  gotta  keep  sayin'  I'm  just  plenty  smart. 

But  no  matter  what  else,  she's  sure  gotta  be 
A  livin'  example  of  loyalty. 

She  can't  look  at,  nor  think  of,  nor  love  other  men. 
She's  gotta  me  mine,  only  mine, —  but  then 

I  been  lookin'  fer  that  kind  o'  gal,  until 

I'm  just  turned  eighty-five,  and  a  bachelor  still. 

Oleander 
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debunking 


By  Mildred  Guggenmos,  Duchesne  '29 
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/^^^HE  fall  of  1928  promises  to  rival  that  of  1927  in 
^£/the  production  of  biographies.  Last  year  we  had 
the  biographer,  Emil  Ludwig  occupying  the  "spot" 
on  the  literary  stage.  We  were  given  a  dozen  sparkling, 
realistic  biographies,  reliable  human  documents  of  living, 
breathing  men  and  women  who  helped  to  make  history 
and  who  carved  niches  for  themselves  in  the  making. 
Writers  ran  the  gamut  of  char- 
acter in  choosing  their  subjects. 
The  life  pictures  of  Annie  Oak- 
ley, the  women  of  the  Medici, 
Robespierre,  Rasputin,  and  Gen- 
ghis Khan  came  off  the  press  al- 
most simultaneously  with  Maur- 
ois'  Disraeli,  with  a  new  story  of 
the  poet  Shelley,  and  with  Lud- 
vvig's  prolific  writings.  Just  this 
nonth  the  publishers  offer  works 
)n  General  Grant,  Buffalo  Bill, 
Montrose,  James  Fiske,  Jr.,  Du- 
mas, and  Marshal  Ney.  Within 
:he  past  year  Bruce  Barton,  El- 
mer Davis,  and  W.  E.  Woodward 
iave  joined  the  ranks  of  the  bio- 
graphers. 

A  new  tendency  is  appearing  in 
rurrent  biographical  works,  a  ten- 
dency that  first  took  notable  form 
n  the  books  of  Ludwig.    To  this 

tendency  John  Erskine  has  applied  the  term  "debunking, ' 
that  is,  previous  biographers  were  inclined  to  limn  men's 
virtues  and  to  gloss  their  vices;  and  this,  according  to  the 
mocking  Mr.  Erskine,  was  so  much  "bunk".  So  he  and 
nany  others  have  set  out  to  "debunk"  the  men  of  history, 
:  :o  picture  them  as  they  really  were,  men  of  great  weak- 
lesses  and  great  vices.  But  in  their  "debunking,"  these 
writers  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  are  unmasking 
their  characters,  making  their  weaknesses  and  vices  pre- 
dominate and  dimming  their  really  great  qualities. 

The  human  race  is  essentially  a  hero-worshiping  race. 
Its  ideals  are  exemplified  and  preserved  in  the  lives  of  its 
great  men.  For  generations  and  centuries  it  has  cherished 
:he  names  and  memory  of  its  heroes.    It  has  idealized  them 


<T77"  few  years  ago,  a  new  word  was 
born  into  the  language  to  describe 


the  process,  so  common  in  contemporary 
letters,  of  deflating  exorbitant  reputa- 
tions and  toppling  idols  from  their  pede- 
stals. The  word  was  "debunking."  Most 
people  say  that  W.  E.  Woodward  was 
its  father;  some  credit  John  Erskine.  But 
no  matter  about  the  word;  the  tendency 
itself  is  cne  of  the  most  arresting  features 
of  current  literature. 

In  this  article  a  Duchesne  Senior  and 
an  old  contributor  to  Shadows  attempts 
to  debunk  debunking. 


and  set  them  up  on  pedestals  in  its  halls  of  fame,  knowing 
that  they  have  feet  of  clay,  as  have  all  men  save  One. 
But  it  does  not  want  those  feet  of  clay  to  crumble  under 
lesser  men's  irreverent  touch. 

Woodward,  who  has  made  the  life  of  George  Washing- 
ton a  trashy  thing,  tells  us  in  his  latest  book  that  General 
Grant   was   little   more    than  a  drunkard.     Elmer  Davis' 

much  heralded  "Giant  Killer" 
distorts  the  Biblical  theme  almost 
beyond  recognition.  Bruce  Bar- 
ton's ultra-modern  work  on  the 
life  of  Christ  is  a  book  we  do 
not  care  to  read  in  its  entirety. 
When  the  life  of  the  Son  of  Man 
has  been  written  down  for  all  eter- 
nity by  men  sent  by  God,  it  seems 
extraordinary  that  a  worldly,  un- 
inspired editorial  writer  of  an  un- 
godly twentieth  century  should 
attempt  to  improve  upon  it  or 
even  to  modernize  it. 


"C7!?iography,  well  told,  is  so 
intensely  a  human  interest 
story;  so  thrilling,  so  effective  a 
book  to  make  one  stick  out  his 
own  chest  and  vow  to  do  or  die, 
that  good  biographies  will  never 
meet  refusal."  But  there  is  very 
little  in  these  recent  biographies  that  will  inspire  us  to  do 
or  die.  The  really  great  things  that  the  leaders  of  thought 
and  action  for  centuries  did  are  completely  overshadowed 
by  their  petty  faults.  Indeed  we  do  not  want  goodie-goodies 
served  up  to  us,  colorless,  ethereal  beings  that  never  could 
be  human.  For  "there  is  a  little  of  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 
and  a  little  of  good  in  the  worst  of  us."  Why  not  preserve 
the  good  there  is  in  all  of  us,  and  give  the  bad  lesser 
prominence?  We  see  so  much  of  the  sordidness,  the  un- 
sweetness  of  life  in  the  world  about  us  that  surely  we  can 
dispense  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  it  in  our  literature, 
whose  primary  ends  are  our  education  and  our  enjoyment. 
We  want  to  look  upon  our  heroes  as  being  great  in  spite 


(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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How  Easy  are  &asy  Payments? 


By  Elmer  Ogren 


/^"NSTALLMENT  buying  and  selling  is  no  longer  a  to  a  plan  of  installment  selling, 

(^/policy  of  the  poor  alone,  no  longer  an  object  of  dis-  The  automobile  industry  was  the  first  to  attempt  this 

dain,   no  longer  a  mark  of  social  inferiority,  but  a  means.     As  early  as  1915,  the  automobile  trade  had  been 

policy  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  a  factor  claiming  recogni-  cautiously  experimenting  with  installment  selling.     But  it 

tion  as  one  of  the  mightiest  business  forces  in  the  modern  was  not  until  the   slump  of   1921   that  any  attempt  was 

economic  world.  made  to  use  the  plan  on  a  large  scale.  So,  although  to  Rome 

The  concensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the   birth  goes  the  honor  of  instigating  the  plan,   for  our  purposes 


place  of  installment  buying  was 
ancient  Rome.  Crassus,  a  col- 
league of  Caesar  and  Pompey  in 
the  First  Triumvirate,  sought  to 
make  a  name  for  himself  through 
service  to  the  Roman  populace. 
On  his  land  in  and  near  the  city 
of  Rome  he  built  substantial  dwell- 
ings and  sold  them  to  the  Roman 
freemen  on  a  plan  of  installment 
payments.  There  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  gradual  or  steady  growth 
of  the  system  to  the  present  day. 
In  fact,  for  a  time  it  was  lost 
entirely.  At  various  stages  in 
European  history,  we  find  evi- 
dences of  the  plan,  not  a  growth 
or  expansion  of  it,  but  merely  a 
spasmodic  use  of  it.  Countess 
Blessington  in  England  bargained 
with  a  London  furniture  maker 
to  furnish  her  house  by  just  such 
a  plan. 


C71  /"owadays  everything  short  of 
postage  stamps  and  babies  is  sold 
on  the  installment  plan.  Last  year,  be- 
tween five  and  nine  billion  dollars  worth 
of  goods  were  purchased  on  "easy  pay- 
ments"— a  dollar  down  and  a  dollar  per. 
All  of  this  points  to  the  query,  "How 
easy  are  easy  payments?  Are  they  easy 
en  the  manufacturer,  the  distributor  and 
the  consumer?  Are  they  easy  on  the 
pocketbook  and  on  next  month's  pay- 
check?" Elmer  Ogren,  an  Arts  junior, 
essays  to  answer  these  puzzling  questions 
in  the  accompanying  paper. 


we  can  think  of  the  plan  as  not  y 
more  than  fifty  to  sixty  years  old, 
and  in   its  present  extension  not  : 
more  than  ten. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  install-  I 
ment  buying,  which  I  have  hinted 
at,  has  recently  caused  much  con- 
cern in  the  economic  world.  Many 
and   long   have  been    the   discus- 
sions of  the  merits  of  the  plan. 
In  this,  as  with  all  other  contro-  \ 
versial  questions,  however,  the  con- 
clusions of  any  person  ate  bound 
to   be   colored   by  personal   prej-  ' 
udice  in  direct  proportion  to  the  | 
relation  the  person  bears  to   the 
plan.    It  is  a  natural  consequence 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  any 
form    of    merchandising    should 
find  just  grounds  upon  which  to 
base  their  sales  policies;  while  it 
is  equally  natural  that  those  who 


neither  use  nor  profit  by  the  system  should  be  the  ones 

It  was  not  until  1807  that  installment  selling  made  its  to    find    ground    upon    which    to    condemn    it.      In    what 

debut    in    the    United    States,    however.      The    American  follows,  however,  we  shall  attempt  to  give  as  just  a  pre- 

Building  and  Loan  Association  was  the  trail-blazer.     Fol-  sentation  of  the  facts  as  possible. 

lowing    closely    on    the    organization    of    this    association,  Today's  total  of  consumer  credit  represents  an  immense 

came  the  buying  of  household   furniture  on  partial  pay-  volume  of  indebtedness  which  rests  for  the  most  part  on 

ments.     The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company   was  an-  the  shoulders  of  the  American  wage  earners,  who  as  a  class 

other  of  the  pioneers  in  the  movement.      There   was  no  do  the  greatest  portion  of  installment  buying.     No  one 

great  rush  of  other  industries  to  adopt  the  plan,  however,  knows  for  a  certainty  just  what  the  extent  of  installment 

and  for  a  long  time  it  made  little  headway..  sales  is,  no  two  authorities  agree.     Some  place  the  figure 

The  world  knew  nothing  of  installment  buying  and  sell-  ^  $5,000,000,000,  others  at  $9,000,000,000.    But  regardless 

ing  in  its  present  meaning  and  extension,  until  after  the  of  wnich  extreme  we  choose  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 

industrial  depression  of  1921,  when  in  an  effort  to  raise  total  of  business  credits  is  indeed  a  heavy  one. 

the  buying  public  out  of  their  lethargy,  industry   turned  (Continued  on  Page  40) 
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The  Unknown  Quantity 


By  Frank  E.  Pellegrin 


"  *-l\/fRS'  STEDMAN>  y°ur  b°y  is  eitner  a  genius 
ry  flyOr  else  he  is  wasting  a  lot  of  valuable  time." 

"Yes,  he  puzzles  me.     Those  ideas  of  his  do 
<   seem   queer,   but  yet   he's   so   serious   about   them.     He's 
;   steady  enough  in  his  work  around  home.     How  is  he  in 
his  classes?" 

"Good  enough,  good  enough.     His  teachers  speak  well 

of  him,  but  they  have  all  noticed  his  passion  for  mathe- 

;   matics.    Because  it  really  is  a  passion,  you  know,"  and  the 

j   solicitous  high  school  principal  wrinkled  his  forehead  under 

his  graying  hair  and  looked  over  his  spectacles  at  the  boy's 

mother. 

"But  I  don't  suppose  there  is  much  we  can  do  about  it, 

is   there,  Mr.  Burleson?     His  little  hobbies  are  harmless 

|   enough.    He  always  has  been  that  way,  heart  and  soul  into 

every  little  thing.     Perhaps  if  I  would  forbid  him  to  spend 

so  much  time  on  that  one  subject — " 

"By  no  means,  please.  I  do  not  condemn  him,  Mrs. 
Stedman.  You  see,  it  is  because  I  am  so  interested  and 
|  because  he  shows  such  a  talent  for  mathematics  that  I 
I  called.  We  must  not  discourage  him,  but  we  must  watch 
:  closely  and  try  to  guide  him,  so  that  he  does  not  neglect 
]  the  other  things.  You  know,  a  well  balanced  mind  is  far 
superior  to  an  eccentric  or  one-track  mind." 
"Yes,  that's  true,  of  course." 

"Besides,  James  has  accomplished  things,  so  that  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  there  may  be  something,  after  all,  to  his 
'system',  as  he  calls  it.  Take  that  janitor  case,  for  instance. 
He  did  the  school  a  fine  service  then." 

"The  janitor  case?  I've  never  heard  of  that." 
"No,  it  would  be  like  James  not  to  tell  you.  But  you 
remember  last  winter,  when  we  had  trouble  in  the  school 
with  those  petty  thefts?  Inexpensive  things  continually 
missing,  and  no  trace  of  the  culprit?  Well,  James  solved 
that  for  us,"  and  the  principal  smiled  reminiscently. 

"Why,  I  didn't  know  that.  I  do  remember  James  and 
Gordon  and  Barney  complaining  about  losing  things  r.t 
school,  but  I  didn't  pay  so  very  much  attention.  Wh'.t 
did  James  do?" 

"Oh,  it  is  all  quite  vague.  You  see,  no  one  really  under- 
stands your  boy's  'system'.  In  fact — "  and  the  kindly 
principal  leaned  forward  and  smiled,  "I  doubt  if  he  under- 
stands it  very  clearly  himself.  But  don't  tell  him  I  said 
that,"  he  added. 


"Yes,  he  always  is  talking  about  some  system  or  theory 
or  some  kind  of  an  equation.  He's  using  it  all  the  time, 
and  everywhere  I  go  I  see  a  lot  of  signs  and  letters  that 
mean  nothing  at  all  to  me." 

Jut  we  couldn't  deny  that  it  worked  perfectly  in  this 
case.  You  see,  many  of  the  pupils  complained  to 
the  office  of  losing  things  from  their  lockers  and  class- 
rooms. Small  articles,  generally,  such  as  books  and  um- 
brellas and  brief  cases,  and  we  thought  that  there  were 
some  dishonest  students  in  the  school  who  stole  those  things 
when  they  found  the  lockers  open.  Then  they  became 
more  bold,  and  small  sums  of  money  were  taken,  and  even 
a  watch  or  two.  We  did  all  we  could  to  stop  it.  We 
spoke  to  the  pupils  and  lectured  them  on  dishonesty,  and 
told  the  janitor  to  watch  for  them  in  the  locker  rooms. 
Finally,  in  desperation,  I  posted  a  small  reward  for  any 
one  who  would  tell  me  who  the  guilty  ones  were.  Things 
were  getting  worse  and  worse,  because  I  was  hearing  com- 
plaints from  the  parents  and  even  from  the  police.  And 
then  one  day  James  walked  in  the  office,  acting  very  serious 
and  mystifying." 

"Yes,"  smiled  the  mother.  "I  know  how  he  does  it. 
So  important  he  seems,  too." 

"Exactly.  Well,  he  sat  down  and  whispered  to  me  that 
he  had  discovered  the  thief,  and  that  there  was  only  one. 
I  asked  him  who  it  was  and  he  said:  'Old  Bailey'.  Bailey, 
you  know,  was  janitor  then.  Well,  at  first  I  hesitated, 
because  I  wanted  to  be  very  sure,  and  I  asked  James  to 
tell  me  what  he  saw  Bailey  steal.  He  said  he  didn't  see 
him,  but  that  he  had  it  all  proved  out  on  paper.  Of  course 
I  was  surprised.  But  James  took  out  some  sheets  of  paper 
and  showed  me  his  work.  And  I  must  say,  Mrs.  Stedman, 
that  the  way  he  had  solved  that  little  mystery  was  quite 
extraordinary." 

Mrs.  Stedman  sat  on  the  forward  edge  of  her  chair,  and 
folded  her  hands  in  her  lap. 

"Yes  sir,"  continued  the  principal,  "quite  extraordinary." 
I  don't  remember  exactly  how  it  went,  because  I  didn't 
understand  it  very  clearly  .  I  think  it  was  something  like 
this.  Fie  called  the  thief  letter  x.  The  unknown  quantity 
in  Algebra,  you  know.  Then  he  let  other  letters  be  equal 
to  the  stolen  goods,  the  lockers,  the  time  of  the  thefts, 
and  the  motive  behind  them.     Then  he  evolved  an  equa- 
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tion,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  solve  for  the  unknown. 
He  used  several  mathematical  processes,  and  finally  found 
what  he  called  the  solution.  That  x  happened  to  fasten 
on  to  the  janitor,  so  James  was  positive  that  he  was  the 
thief.  You  see,  James  had  found  out  that  all  of  the  thefts 
took  place  during  class  hours,  and  never  between  classes. 
Also,  the  lockers  were  always  supposed  to  be  kept  locked, 
and  none  were  ever  broken.  Then,  the  very  nature  of  the 
articles,  and  the  quantity  of  them,  convinced  him  that  no 
student  would  want  so  many  kind  of  texts  and  so  many 
umbrellas  and  articles  of  boy's  and  girl's  clothing,  all 
different  sizes.  So  he  said  that  the  x  in  his  equation 
couldn't  be  a  student.  Then  he  went  on  with  more  mathe- 
matical terms,  and  showed  me  how  he  found  that  x  was 
the  janitor.  It  all  sounds  very  simple  and  impossible  the 
way  I'm  telling  it,  but  that  day  in  the  office  it  seemed  very 
baffling,  yet  perfectly  logical." 

"And  he  was  right,  was  he?"  asked  the  mother. 

^CT^erfectly  right.  I  made  sure  of  that  myself.  The 
second  floor  laboratory  is  directly  over  the  locker 
room,  you  know.  That  night  after  school  I  locked  myself 
in  there  with  Mr.  Snyder,  the  manual  training  teacher. 
Together  we  fixed  that  large  ventilator  in  the  center  of  the 
room  so  that  we  could  see  very  clearly  through  the  bottom. 
And  then,  mind  you,  I  spent  nearly  the  entire  next  day 
cooped  up  in  that  stuffy  ventilator.  Yes  sir;  it  took  me 
about  six  hours  to  convince  myself  that  Bailey  was  the 
thief.  He  had  a  master  key  that  fit  many  of  the  lockers, 
and  he  helped  himself  to  whatever  he  thought  he  could 
sell,  and  dropped  it  down  the  warm  air  pipes.  He  had  a 
blanket  stretched  over  the  furnace  grate  to  catch  the 
things.  After  his  work  was  done  at  night  he  merely  went 
home  with  a  gunny  sack  in  the  back  seat  of  his  car  and 
no  one  even  suspected  him." 

"And  James  found  all  that  out?"    asked  the  mother. 

"Well,  not  all.  We  discovered  the  last  part  of  it,  but 
James  told  us  who  the  thief  was.  It's  queer  that  we  hadn't 
thought  to  watch  that  way  before,  but  we  were  sure  that  a 
few  students  were  the  culprits,  and  stole  those  things  in  the 
confusion  between  classes.  Of  course  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  detect  them  at  it." 

"And  I  suppose  the  janitor  lost  his  job?" 

"Yes.  Hadn't  you  heard?  I  was  afraid  for  your  son 
for  awhile,  because  Bailey  was  ugly,  but  I  never  told  of 
the  part  James  played  in  the  case,  so  Bailey  was  never  the 
wiser." 

"And  what  is  the  man  doing  now?" 

"Nothing  at  all.  And  that  is  where  the  rub  comes  in. 
He  pleaded  so  at  the  board  meeting  that  we  were  all  in 
favor  of  merely  dismissing  him,  without  any  publicity  or 
court  action.  But  Mr.  Mayfield  is  one  of  our  directors, 
and  he  was  somewhat  severe  with  the  man.  He  agreed  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  newspapers,  but  he  insisted  on  warning 
all  of  the  employers  around  town  to  watch  Bailey,  in  case 


they  should  ever  hire  him.  The  consequence  was  that  he  j 
could  never  get  another  job.  He  took  to  drink,  and  now  , 
I  understand  he  has  lost  about  all  he  ever  owned.  I  don't  !| 
know  why  he  never  left  town — just  his  nature,  I  suppose.  M 
He  always  was  a  stubborn  man." 

The  sound  of  a  bicycle  falling  against  the  porch  came  ,i 
in  through  the  open  window,  and  a  dark,  curly  head  ap- 
peared at  the  door. 

"Hey,  ma,  I'm  goin'  to  the  fire!  It's  either  the  tannery 
or  Mayfield's  factory.  S'long."  And  Gordon,  the  younger 
son,  raced  down  the  street  on  the  bicycle. 

Several  blocks  away  the  town's  only  fire  engine  could 
he  heard  clanging  brazenly  on  its  way  to  the  blaze. 

Mr.  Burleson  rose  to  go,  and  Mrs.  Stedman  glanced 
at  the  clock. 

"Our  supper  will  be  late  again,  I  suppose.     The  boys    i 
simply  cannot  miss  a  fire." 

And  the  mother  was  right.  All  about  Mayfield's  factory 
was  an  excited,  shouting  crowd,  with  small  boys  darting 
about  like  so  many  fireflies,  and  the  five  town  policemen 
working  to  maintain  order,  while  the  fireman  fought  to 
save  the  building. 

"Sure  some  fire,  eh,  Barney?"  A  boy  of  about  sixteen 
was  speaking,  with  an  earnest,  breathless  air. 

"Sure  is,  Jim.  Plenty  big.  Plenty  hot,  too.  Betcha 
she  burns  down.     Wonder  how  it  started?" 

"No  tellin'.    Lots  o'  ways  to  start  a  fire  in  a  factory." 

"I'll  say.     Cigarettes,  maybe." 

"Gosh,  I  hope  not.     Say,  Barney,  it  might  be  arson." 

"Arson?" 

"Sure.  Somebody  settin'  fire  to  it  on  purpose,  you 
know." 

"Aw  rats;  why  should  they  do  that?" 

"Well,  maybe  .  There's  Murray.  I'm  goin'  to  ask  him." 
And  Jim  dashed  to  where  the  newspaperman  was  talking 
to  one  of  the  policemen. 

C^T'he  next  morning  saw  the  last  of  the  factory.  All 
night  long  red  or  lurid  flames  leaped  and  darted  to 
the  sky,  only  to  be  drawn  back,  writhing  and  twisting, 
into  the  maelstrom  of  fire.  Windows,  with  panes  shat- 
tered by  the  heat,  stared  into  the  dark  like  wild,  frightened 
eyes.  Now  and  then  the  low,  surging  rumble  of  the  burn- 
ing factory  would  be  accentuated  by  a  sullen  crash,  as 
some  part  of  the  structure  crumbled  into  the  seething  fire 
below.  And  all  night  long  the  firemen  worked,  in  the 
terrible  heat  and  stifling  smoke,  playing  white,  futile 
streams  of  water  on  the  building  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
save  part  of  it  from  the  ravaging,  insatiable  flames.  But 
when  a  red  sun  rose  upon  a  black,  charred  building,  only 
one  brick  wing  remained  standing. 

Jim  had  stayed  long  into  the  night.  Murray  and  the 
policemen  had  talked  considerably,  but  not  much  could  be 
learned.  There  had  been  no  explosion,  and  no  one  could 
name  the  cause  of  the  fire.     The  alarm  had  been  turned 
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in  by  the  watchman,  about  forty  minutes  after  the  five 
o'clock  whistle  had  emptied  the  factory  of  its  workers. 
The  fire  department  had  arrived,  and  was  fighting  a  small 
blaze  in  the  east  wing.  This  was  well  under  control  when 
flames  burst  from  the  basement  between  the  east  wing  and 
the  main  building,  and  shortly  after  from  the  elevator 
shaft  next  to  the  west  wing,  the  only  brick  part  of  the 
building. 

The  authorities  were  plainly  puzzled.  The  fire  certainly 
did  not  appear  accidental,  yet  nothing  had  been  found  to 
prove  that  it  might  be  otherwise.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
time  for  inspection.  But  Jim  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
excitement  to  see  what  he  could  of  the  affair.  He  easily 
evaded  the  policemen,  and  studied  as  much  of  the  factory 
as  the  intense  heat  would  permit. 

For  Jim  was  instinctively  suspicious.  For  years,  ever 
since  he  was  old  enough  to  have  a  library  card  of  his  own, 
he  had  lived  the  life  of  a  Sherlock  Holmes  or  an  inspector 
of  Scotland  Yard.  He  had  turned  to  mystery  tales  in 
preference  to  Barney's  cowboys  and  Indians,  or  his  younger 
brother's  stories  of  the  sea  and  of  black  flags  on  the  Span- 
ish Main.  Jim  had  trailed  criminals  through  the  under- 
world of  the  Orient,  and  had  shadowed  Parisian  Apaches 
into  the  very  shadow  of  the  Bastile.  In  the  realistic  world 
of  his  imagination,  he  had  fought  all  of  the  mysterious 
"night  riders"  and  "black  hands"  of  fiction,  for  curiously 
enough,  Jim  had  invariably  placed  himself  on  the  side  of 

■  the  law.     A  mystery  was  a  crime  to  him,  and  its  solution 
was  a  duty. 

But  after  his  second  year  of  high  school,  the  time-worn 
methods  of  the  master  sleuths  of  fiction  became  distasteful 
I  to  him.  For  Jim's  ambition  in  life  was  to  wear  the  badge  of 
the  government  Secret  Service,  and  every  effort  of  a  youth- 
fully critical  mind  was  directed  to  that  ultimate  goal.    For 
i  he  did  not  wish  to  be  a  detective;  he  had  determined  to  be 
I  the  detective.     And  to  do  that,  he  reasoned,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  employ  a  system  that  would  solve  all  crimes 
under  all  conditions;  a  system  that  would  surpass  the  an- 
•  alytical   musings   of   the    master  minds   of  other  ages;   a 
)  system  that  could  not  be  frustrated  by  a  criminal  brain  as 

I  keen  as  that  of  the  detective.     Jim's  system  must  be  sure- 
fire; it  must  be  rapid;  it  must  be  so  unique  as  to  baffle  all 
opposition. 
At  first  the  situation  seemed  hopeless.     Jim  argued  to 
I  limself  that  there  couldn't  be  such  a  system;  and  then, 
I  x)y-like,  declared  that  there  had  to  be. 

"If  there  isn't  one,  I'll  make  one,  by  golly!"  had  been  his 
|  vatchword,  and  the  old  and  effectual  counter-argument  of 
lis    friend   and   confidant,    Barney,    had   invariably   been: 
|    Aw  rats!" 

571/^onth  followed  month,  and  Jim  became  one  of  the 
town's  interesting  characters.   He  haunted  the  police 

■  station,  and   the  newspaper  office,  and  became  known  as 
he  most  inquisitive  youngster  in  the  country.     Everything 


to  Jim,  had  the  possibilities  of  a  mystery,  and  it  was  often 
necessary  for  the  good-natured  desk  sergeant  in  the  police 
station  to  start  the  boy  home  under  threats  of  "a  good 
wallop  where  it  hurts  most." 

And  then,  one  day,  Jim  led  Barney  mysteriously  into 
the  woodshed  and  announced: 

"I  got  'er  at  last.     I  told  ya  I  would." 

"Got  what;  the  measles?" 

"G'wan,  you  ain't  funny.     I  got  my  system." 

"Aw  rats!"  said  Barney. 

"Rats  nothin'.  It's  straight  goods.  Just  'cause  I  haven't 
been  sayin'  much  lately  don't  think  I  wasn't  workin'.  And 
I  got  'er,  too." 

"I  don't  believe  it,  but  let's  hear  it,"  said  Barney. 

"O'  course  ya  wouldn't  believe  it.  But  it  works,  and  I 
can  prove  it  anytime." 

"All  right,  prove  it,"  said  Barney,  laconically. 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  every  crime  has  gotta  have  a 
criminal,  don't  it?" 

"Not  if  it's  a  gorilla,  like  in  that  Paris  story  you  told 
me." 

"The    gorilla    was    the    criminal.      Can't    ya    see    that? 
Then,  the  criminal  has  gotta  have  a  motive,  don't  he?" 
demanded  Jim. 

"Sure,  I  suppose  so,  unless  he  does  it  for  fun." 

"Aw,  you're  the  bunk.  If  he  does  it  for  fun,  then  that's 
the  motive,  ain't  it?  Course  it  is.  Then  there's  gotta  be 
a  time  and  a  place  for  every  crime,  don't  there?" 

Barney  admitted  reluctantly  that  there  did. 

"All  right.  Now  look  at  this.  Ya  always  know  what 
the  crime  is,  of  course." 

"Not  always,"  said  Barney,  vaguely. 

"Aw,  pipe  down.  You're  just  talkin' — you're  not  sayin' 
anythin'.  Take  a  murder,  for  instance;  of  course  ya  know 
it's  a  murder.     Ya  can't  help  but  know  it." 

"Not  if  it's  a  suicide,"  said  Barney,  doggedly. 

Jim  continued  as  though  he  had  not  heard.  "Ya  know 
the  crime,  and  ya  know  the  place  where  it  was  committed, 
and  ya  generally  know  the  time.  At  least  ya  know  one 
of  'em.  Then  ya  have  to  figure  out  the  motive,  and  ya 
can  do  that  if  you've  got  any  kind  of  a  head  at  all.  Then 
ya  let'em  each  equal  a  letter,  like  in  Algebra,  and  ya  can 
get  a  five-term  equation." 

"Aw  rats!"    said  Barney.     "How  ya  gonna  do  it?" 

"It's  easy  if  ya  know  how.  Take  that  Sloane  case,  for 
instance.  Old  man  Sloane  was  murdered;  anybody  could 
see  that.  He  was  layin'  in  the  garden  with  blood  all 
around  him,  and  he  was  killed  sometime  durin'  the  night. 
That's  the  time  and  place.  His  watch  and  money  weren't 
gone,  so  the  motive  wasn't  robbery.  Even  if  they  were 
gone,  it  wouldn't  matter  much,  because  a  smart  detective 
could  figure  out  that  the  motive  was  revenge.  It  would 
take  time,  maybe,  and  ya  wouldn't  understand  it  probably, 
but  that  was  the  motive  all  right." 

(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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By  Gerald  Francis  Ryan 


(~2^~'HE  Cassville  case,  as  I  remember  it,  occurred  in 

fOthe  autumn  of  the  year.  Yes,  I  distinctly  remember 
that  I  was  sitting  in  my  office  on  Bruce  Street  talk- 
ing with  an  old  school  mate  of  mine,  Henry  Van  Deason. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  can  recall  that  chilly  autumn  of  19—. 
We  had  days  and  days  of  bitterly  cold  winds  and  occa- 
sionally a.  few  little  swirls  of  snow.  Van  Deason  and  I 
were  huddled  near  the  little  stove  in  the  rear  of  my  office 
speculating  on  the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the  grain 
market  when  suddenly  Van  Deason  remarked: 

"You  know,  my  dear  Bartly,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  you  detectives — you  policemen — are  altogether 
too  willing  to  jump  at  conclusions." 

I  laughed.  "I  have  been  expecting  this,  Henry.  I  don't 
believe  that  I  can  recall  a  time  since  I  have  become  chief 
inspector,  that  you  have  not  issued  forth  with  some  radical 
views  on  our  legal  system." 

"It's  true,"  he  cried.  "It's  true.  Why  only  the  other 
day  a  man  was  hanged  for  murder.  Was  he  guilty?  Not 
much.  His  innocence  was  proved  only  an  hour  after  his 
death." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  replied  with  some  agitation.  "But 
do  you  blame  that  on  the  police  force?  Is  it  their  fault 
that  the  man  confessed  to  save  another  party?" 

"Certainly,  and  why  not?",  he  asked.  "Is  it  not  the 
police  department's  duty  to  discover  the  guilty  man?" 

"Yes,  I  will  admit  that",  I  said.  "But  we  have  so  much 
to  contend  with.    We  have  perjurers,  hush  money — ." 

I  was  interrupted  by  the  jangling  of  the  telephone. 
"Hello,  yes  this  is  the  Inspector.  What's  that?  At  Cass- 
villes?  Yes,  I  will  be  right  out."  I  turned  to  Henry. 
"Now  is  a  chance  for  you  to  show  the  result  of  your  crim- 
inal studies.  Miss  Althea  Cassville  has  just  been  murdered 
in  her  home." 

"Murdered?",  he  asked.     "Are  you  sure?" 

"Well  that's  the  report,"  I  rejoined.  I  was  a  little  dis- 
turbed by  his  sarcasm. 

"Jumping  at  conclusions  again,  Bartly.  You  will  have 
to  prove  it  to  me,"  he  said  as  we  stepped  into  the  auto 
on  our  way  to  the  Cassville  estate. 

The  Cassville  mansion  was  the  old  home  of  the  Cass- 
ville family.  The  home  was  situated  near  the  edge  of  the 
city  and  was  isolated  in  the  middle  of  the  estate.  If  you 
have  ever  been  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  perhaps  you 


have  noticed  a  fine  old  home  standing  back  from  the 
street,  the  whole  of  the  lawn  surrounded  by  large  old  pint 
trees.  That  is  the  Cassville  place,  and  I  think  that  ii 
antiquity  is  a  sign  of  beauty,  this  home  is  certainly  beaut) 
itself. 

The  Cassvilles  were  of  an  old  aristocratic  family  whose 
ancestry  dated  back  several  centuries.  The  old  family  hac 
dwindled  down  to  two  people,  Althea,  the  victim  of  the 
tragedy,  and  her  brother,  Charles,  a  middle-aged  bachelor 
Althea  and  Charles  had  been  residing  on  the  estate  since 
the  death  of  their  aged  father  some  few  years  before. 

£y\jRiNG  the  long  ride  to  the  scene  of  the  murder,  Van 
Deason  and  myself  were  silent.  I  was  slightly  dis- 
turbed that  a  fine  old  family,  such  as  the  Cassvilles,  shoulc 
be  visited  by  so  grim  a  tradgedy.  I  was  trying  to  recall  an) 
information  regarding  the  Cassvilles  when  our  car  pullec 
into  the  wide  driveway  of  the  estate.  "Here  we  are 
Henry,"  I  said.  "I  hope  this  place  will  suit  your  taste 
for  romantic  murders." 

He   sighed.     "Perhaps,   perhaps,   if  you  don't  make 
muddle  of  it." 

We  were  admitted  into  the  spacious  home  by  a  typica, 
family  servant.  "Yes  sir,  come  right  in  sir.  Ch  it  was 
terrible  sir,  terrible.  My  wife  and  I  were  just  about  tc 
retire  when,  when — " 

"Just  a  minute,"  I  interrupted,  "have  you  called  a 
doctor?" 

"It   was   unnecessary  sir,    she   was   quite   dead   when  ]  i 
arrived  sir." 

"Please  show  us  the  room,"  I  said. 

He  ushered  us  into  a  spacious  room  which  was  dimh 
lit  with  a  floor  lamp.  The  room  was  more  of  a  receptior 
room  than  a  library  and  I  noticed  that  there  were  but  three 
windows.  Two  of  these  were  facing  the  north,  and  the 
third,  which  was  slightly  open,  faced  the  east.  I  notice©!, 
particularly  the  east  window  because  it  was  on  the  dark 
side  of  the  house.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  very  thick 
rug  of  Oriental  design.  The  room  was  typical  of  the 
house,  old-fashioned  and  dignified.  A  small  blaze  fiickerec 
in  the  fireplace  and  a  lady's  coat  was  lying  on  a  chair  neai 
the  door. 

The  body  of  Miss  Cassville  was  lying  face  downward  at 
the  far  side  of  the  room  from  the  door.    A  small  revolve: 
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is  on  the  floor  and  in  direct  line  with  the  east  window, 
took  a  last  glance  around  the  room  and  notice  that  there 
is  a  table  near  the  east  center  of  the  room.  Except  for  a 
w  books,  the  table  was  bare. 

I  picked  the  revolver  up  carefully  and  placed  it  on  the 
ble.  "Can  you  give  us  a  little  more  light  please?",  I 
id  to  the  servant. 

He  turned  on  a  light  and  I  knelt  to  examine  the  body, 
.'iss  Cassville  had  been  shot  in  the  back  and  the  peculiar 
.rt  about  the  wound  was  that  it  was  slanting  upwards, 
he  bullet  had  pierced  the  lower  part  of  her  spine  and 
e  bullet  must  have  been  lodged  in  the  upper  portion  of 
,r  body. 
"What  do  you  make  of  that  wound,  Henry?",  I  asked. 

I  "It  appears  as  if  the  revolver  had  been  held  at  a  slant, 
'  that  she  was  shot  by  some  one  shorter  than  herself." 

;  "I  suppose  an  infant  did  it,"  said  I  sapiently.  "Miss 
issville,  as  you  will  perceive,  is  not  very  tall."  I  turned 
\  the  servant.  "Where  is  Mr.  Cassville?" 
t  "He  has  gone  upstairs,  sir.  I  fear  that  there  is  some- 
ling  wrong  here  sir.  Mr.  Cassville  was  not  very  far  from 
e  room  when  it  happened  sir." 
"You  tell  me  the  story   from  the  beginning  and  then 

II  Mr.  Cassville,"  I  said. 

"Well  sir,  ever  since  old  Mr.  Cassville  died,  Miss  Cass- 
!.le  and  the  master  did  not  agree.  I  think  that  it  was 
I 'Out  some  provision  in  the  will  sir,  because  I  have  heard 
any  arguments  in  which  this  has  been  mentioned.  I 
ink  that  Miss  Cassville  received  the  better  part  of  the 
tate  sir.  They  have  been  quarreling  more  than  usual 
cely,  sir.  Only  this  morning  I  heard  the  master  say  that 
iss  Cassville  was  doing  him  no  earthly  good.  This 
ening  they  attended  the  theatre  and  when  they  came  in 
(  heard  them  quarreling  violently.  They  went  into  the 
;>rary,  sir,  and  shut  the  door.  I  could  not  hear  what 
.ey  were  saying,  if  you  will  pardon  me  sir,  for  listening, 
it  the  next  thing  I  knew  there  was  a  shot  and  a  crash 
\  low.  I  rushed  down  and  this  is  what  I  found.  I  phoned 
u  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it  sir." 
"When  you  came  down  stairs  did  you  see  your  master 
ming  from  the  room?",  I  asked. 

"Well,  no  sir",  he  answered,  "but  he  was  at  the  bottom 
the  stairs  and  he  rushed  into  the  room  just  before  me." 
"That's  all,"  I  said.    "You  may  now  tell  the  master  that 
would  like  to  see  him." 

fter  the  servant  had  left  the  room,  I  turned  to  Van 
Deason.  "Well  it  looks  rather  bad  for  Cassville. 
don't  know  what  to  think.  Evidently  he  knows  much 
are  about  this  shooting  than  is  good  for  him.  But  just 
V  did  he  shoot  so  that  the  bullet  traveled  upward? 
Iiy  did  he  wait  until  he  was  in  line  with  the  window  on 
e  dark  side  of  the  house  before  he  shot?  And  last  of  all 
he  was  guilty  why  did  he  not  leave?  Certainly  he  knew 
at  he  would  be  accused." 


Van  Deason  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then  he  added, 
"Yes,  and  what  was  he  doing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  right 
after  the  shot  was  fired?" 

Before  I  could  answer  a  short  plump  man  of  about 
forty-five  entered  the  room.  He  had  a  double  chin,  above 
which  was  a  large  watery  mouth.  His  eyes  were  of  a  pale 
blue  and  inclined  to  be  shifty.  He  was  clad  in  a  dressing 
gown,  and  his  face  registered  fear  in  every  expression. 

"How  do  you  do,  Inspector.  Isn't  this  a  frightful  thing? 
You  know  Althea  and  I  had  just  returned  from  the  theatre 
and  we  came  in  here.  I  had  just  left  her  and  had  not  been 
gone  over  thirty  seconds  when  I  heard  the  shot.  I  rushed 
in  here  and  found  her — dead." 

"Do  you  know  of  anyone  that  would  wish  her  death?," 
I  asked. 

"Why — uh — no  one  that  I  can  think  of  at  the  present 
time.     Per — perhaps  it  was  a  burglar." 

"Perhaps,"  I  replied.  "By  the  way,  did  you  ever  quarrel 
with  your  sister?" 

He  paled  visibly.  "Why  no,  that  is,  not  to  speak  of. 
Has — has  Cameron  been  talking  to  you?" 

"Is  Cameron  the  servant?"     I  asked. 

"Yes,  he's  been  with  us — or  with  our  family  for  years." 

"I  see.  Well  Mr.  Cassville  you  may  go  upstairs  to  your 
room."  I  glanced  at  my  watch.  It  was  just  twelve-thirty. 
"It  is  getting  rather  late.  I  won't  need  you  for  a  little 
while.  I  intend  to  find  the  murderer  if  he  is  here;  if  not  I 
will  have  some  very  substantial  clues  before  the  night  is 
over.    Good  night,  Mr.  Cassville." 

"Good  night"  he  said  as  he  left  the  room. 

"Well  Van  Deason",  said  I,  "  the  case  is  becoming  more 
illuminated  than  ever.  It  is  very  plain  to  me  that  Cass- 
ville is  guilty  or  at  least  he  is  an  accessory  to  the  crime." 

"You  may  be  right  Bartlv,  but  I  hive  an  idea.  You  go 
ahead  with  your  questioning  and  let  me  think." 

"I  suppose  that  you  will  issue  forth  with  a  suicide  verdict 
before  long,"  said  I  laughingly.  "Go  ahead  and  think 
and—" 

Cameron  rushed  into  the  room.  "The  family  silver," 
he  said  breathlessly,  "the  family  silver,  the — " 

"What  about  it?"  I  said  excitedly. 

"It's — it's  gone",  he  wailed.  "The  same  silver  that 
Grandfather  Cassville  owned,  sir.  I  have  fondled  it  and 
cared  for  it  for  over  forty  years.  It  was  here  at  dinner  sir, 
I  saw  to  that  myself." 

"Well  that  throws  a  new  light  on  the  case.  Henry  what 
do  you  think  about  that?",  I  asked. 

"As  I  said  before,  you  are  too  ready  to  jump  at  conclu- 
sions. A  minute  ago  you  were  ready  to  swear  that  Cass- 
ville was  guilty  and  now — " 

"I  am  up  against  a  brick  wall,"  I  replied.  Suddenly  I 
had  an  inspiration.  "Perhaps  Cassville  took  the  silver  and 
hid  it  in  hope  that  a  discovery  of  the  loss  of  the  silver 

(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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We  aim  to  make 
this  column  repre- 
sentative of  the  Uni- 
versity rather  than  of 
a  few  writers.  May 
we  list  you  among 
our  contributors? 


HEARTBREAK 

A  heartbreak  isn't  tears — 

It  isn't  death — 

It's  living  on,  with  dry,  gray  eyes  that  see 

An  aching  void,  a  chilled  infinity. 

It's  choking  hard  and  fighting  for  a  breath, 

When  one  dear  picture  comes  in  after  years. 

It  isn't  solitude 

Or  silent  pain — 

It's  searching,  always  searching,  in  the  crowd; 

It's  yearning,  calling  inwardly,  aloud. 

It's  haunting  happiness  and  finding  rain, 

With  all  of  life  one  tragic  interlude. 

A  heartbreak  isn't  fear — 

It  isn't  strength — 

It's  only  empty  arms   and  outstretched  hands; 

And  torture,  like  a  thirst  in  desert  sands. 

It's  poignant,  gripping  pain,  with  peace  at  length, 

When  broken  hearts  are  stilled,  and  God  is  near. 

C.  F.  /. 


A  QUEST 

Why  not  sleep 

And  why  not  dream? 

Why  not  fish  by  a  quiet  stream? 

The  sun  goes  slow 

And  the  earth  is  old; 

And  rocks  of  centuries  cover  the  gold. 

Well,  life  is   old 

And  love's  a  dream — 

Yes — but  where's  that  quiet  stream? 

Oleander 


NATIVITY 

One  flower  slept 
Before  the  earth  was  born, 
To  blossom  forth  again 
On  Christmas  morn. 


C.  F.  J. 


DESTINY 


Deep  in  the  frenzied  crowd 
A  lonely  heart  cries  out, 
And  strains,  blood-hot,  to  hear 
The   answering   shout. 

There,  in  the  graying  tomb, 
An  empty  heart  lies  still. 
Will  these  two  find  in  God 
The  mating  thrill? 


C.  F.  J. 


MYSTERY 


Whence  this   sun, 

And  why  this  fire? 

Was  it  born  of  God's  grim  ire? 

Why  the  sea 

And  whence  this  rain? 

Teardrops  from  a  God  in  pain? 

Why   that  thunder 

In  the  sky? 

Does  God  groan  and  wish  to  die? 

No  —  they're  blessings 

For  the  land — 

For  the  ball  within  His  hand. 

C.  F.  J. 


IN  THE  BOOK  OF  LOVE 

Soon  never  a  beam  that  charmed  the  eyes, 
Never  a  sound  that  fades  and  dies, 
Shall  linger  to  free  this  weary  brain, 
From  throbs  of  toil  through  mist  and  pain. 

But  eye  that  seeks  the  flame  of  Love, 
Sounds  that  charm;  hand  that  wears  Thy  glove, 
Shall  linger  forever  forever,  to  blaze  the  night 
With  dreams  of  ages  lost  in  flight. 

Joseph  M.  Nolan 


WHAT  ARE  EYES? 

Mine  are  things   to  see  with. 

Yours  are  limpid,  lurid,  avid  pools  of  sin. 

Mine  are  brown,  plain  brown. 

Yours  are  grey  mirages,  with  the  blue  of  Heaven  in. 

Mine  are  open  windows. 

Yours  are  Turkish  veils — all-seeing,  all  unknown. 

Mine  are  narrow,  squinting. 

Yours  are  supple,  changeful,  like  air  where  birds  have  flown. 

Mine  are  eyes,   that's   all  —  just  eyes;   but  yours   are  —  well, 
They  look  like  Heaven,  but  they  make  me  feel  like  hell. 

Oleander 
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THE  BUCK  IN  THE  SNOW 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  critics, 
the  best  of  contemporary  American  poets.  Foreign  critics  share 
this  opinion.  Thomas  Hardy  said,  not  so  long  ago,  that  there 
were  two  and  only  two  great  things  in  the  United  States:  "the 
poetry  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  and  our  'recessional  build- 
ings.' " 

Miss  Millay  was  born  in  Rockland,  Me.,  in  1892.  She 
received  her  A.  B.  degree  at  Vassar  in  1917. 

Among  her  best  known  works  are  "Figs  from  Thistles,"  "The 
Harp- Weaver,"  "The  Lamp  and  the  Bell,"  "Second  April,"  and 
"The  King's  Henchman."  "The  Harp- Weaver"  won  the  Pulitzer 
prize  for  verse  in  1922. 

"The  King's  Henchman,"  a  dramatic  poem,  furnished  the  lib- 
retto for  the  opera  of  the  same  name.  At  the  time  of  its  pres- 
entation at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  critics  acclaimed  it 
as  the  most  distinguished  contribution  of  any  American  poet  to 
the  operatic  stage. 

In  "The  Buck  in  the  Snow,"  the  title  poem,  Miss  Millay  says, 

How  strange  a  thing  is  death,  bringing  to  his  knees, 

bringing  to  his  antlers 
The  buck  in  the  snow. 
How  strange  a  thing, — 
Life,  looking  out  attentive  from  the  eyes  of  the  doe. 

There's  a  whimsical  touch  to  some  of  her  verse  which  makes 
you  catch  your  breath  with  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  thought  pro- 
voked.    In  all  of  her  verse  is  sweetness  and  simplicity. 

Gene  Marl   Vana 


MR.  BLUE 

Myles  Connolly 


Myles  Connolly  shows  us  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Blue  a  char- 
acter so  rare  and  so  contrary  to  the  average  run  of  human  beings 
in  this  day  and  age  that  one  wonders  if  his  work  is  not  more 
than  a  little  overdrawn.  For  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  man 
existing  like  him  in  this  time  of  worldliness  and  materialism 
and  especially  of  greed  for  material  comforts. 

At  times  we  are  pleased  with  Mr.  Blue  and  at  times  we  are 
provoked  at  Mr.  Blue  for  his  utter  disregard  for  the  necessities  of 
life,  but  in  the  end  we  find  ourselves  admiring  him  for  his 
courage  and  for  his  strength  in  living  according  to  his  convictions. 
"Mr.  Blue  had  indeed,  strange  and  iconoclastic  ideas  about  our 
pet  forms  of  living" — Myles  Connolly  calls  him  a  mystic  and 
we  add  that  Mr.  Blue  is  a  satirist  capable  of  making  Dean  Swift 
look  to  his  laurels.  In  recent  novels  and  dramas,  we  know  of 
no  such  biting  and  terrible  arraignment  of  our  civilization  and 
what  it  is  tending  to,  as  Mr.  Blue's  parable  of  the  last  Christian 
escaping  from  a  science-ruled  world  from  which  all  vegetable  life 
had  been  burned  away  and  in  which  he  was  number  2,757,311, 
escaping  to  find  a  tiny  patch  of  moist  brown  earth  and  on  it  to 


grow  enough  wheat  to  make  wafers  for  the  Mass.  Menaced 
airplanes  the  last  Christian,  a  priest,  on  top  of  a  half  mile  h 
sky-scraper  says  the  Mass  and  so  brings  Christ  to  stricken  ea 
again." 

Imagine  a  man  inheriting  a   fortune  of  three  million   dolls 
and  spending  it  hurriedly  in  the  most  unique  ways  not  beca 
he  does  not  know  the  value  of  money  but  because  he  has  no 
for  it  or  for  the  things  which  can  be  bought  with  money. 

Like  every   small   child  he  had  a  great  love  for  balloons 
varied  color,   so   he  had  built  a   factory  for  the  making  of 
balloons.     You  will  be  interested  and  entertained  to  know  w 
he  does  with  the  entire  output  from  his  balloon  factory.     M; 
a  person  would  love  to  do  this  very  thing  if  he  were  in  a  posit; 
to  do  so. 

Mr.    Blue    does    not    hesitate    to    decry    against    our    time 
"Scientific  agnosticism  is  here  for  a  long  stay,"  he  maintain 
"because   it   is    not   a    philosophy   but   a   somewhat   vain-glori' 
state  of  mind.     It  is  hard  to  oppose  it  with  reason  and  argume 
The  only  thing  to  oppose  it  with" — as  he  pointed  out — "is  S- 
other   state   of   mind."     And   again    of   people    of   the   cinei.. 
"There  they  can  be  taught  to  love  this  terribly  new  civil  izatiij 
because  there  they  can  be  taught  to  look  upon  it  as  their  cri 
and  not  their  master." 

After  knowing  Mr.  Blue,  poverty,  neglect,  and  such  tris 
become  as  nothing,  and  real  happiness  seems  to  creep  into  c 
soul  and  heart  and  we  go  out  with  the  idea  of  helping  our  fellc- 
men  and  paying  great  heed  to  things  we  learn  from  the  gos;. 
"You  will  die,  stifled  with  comfortability  and  normality,  cholJ 
by  small  joys  and  sorrows."  Such  is  his  warning  as  he  gc;. 
What  can  one  do  with  a  fellow  like  that? 

Read  Mr.  Blue  and  see  what  you  do  with  him  and  then  2 
what  you  will  do  with  yourself. 

Theresa  Eileen   McCaffrey.   ! 


GROWTH  OF  THE  SOIL 
Knut  Hamsun 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  an  epic  and  s 
hero  is  Isak.  He  is  not  merely  a  national  but  an  internario  ii 
hero.  His  story  is  simple  and  progresses  slowly  and  calrrJ, 
broken  here  and  there  with  bits  of  tragedy.  It  is  the  tale  o^ 
pioneer;  of  a  man  who  leaves  his  native  district,  who  after  push:} 
for  days  through  the  wilds  of  his  country  picks  out  a  likely  sjt 
and  little  by  little  builds  a  home  for  himself.  How  breatlilesl' 
he  watches  the  tiny  seed  he  has  sown  sprout  into  being  and  is 
into  glory.  He  carefully  and  laboriously  enlarges  his  holdij 
until  the  growth  of  the  soil  has  spread  as  far  as  the  eye  can  sD 
Others  follow  the  leader.  Villages  shoot  up;  schools  a 
another  frontier  has  passed  on. 

Isak  will  live.     Men  like  him  are  props  of  civilization.     Tf' 
are  not  brilliant  but  they  are  sturdy,  independent  and  pro 

Knut  Hamsun,  the  author,  is  new  to  English  readers  tuc  lies 
considered  the  greatest  of  living  Norwegian  writers.     Growth  p 
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liSoil  is  his  best  work  and  is  the  only  one  of  his  many  novels 

i  has  attained  success  in  this  country.     Its  very  simplicity  and 

hgth  places  it  among  the  great.     What  a  relief  it  is  from  the 

i|py,   bombastic   type   of  the   modern   day  novel!      It    is   sym- 

lic.      Hamsun's   characters   are   natural   and   sympathetic;   the 

>  kind  of  people  that  amuse,  irratate  and  astonish  one  daily. 

idedly  it  is  a  book  to  be  read  and  remembered. 

Margaret  Klausner 


CHARLOTTE  LOWENSKOLD 

Selma  Lagerlof 

| 'hat  a  rare  thing  an  understanding  woman  is!  Such  a  woman 
Charlotte  Lowenskold,  the  affianced  of  Karl  Arthur,  the  bril- 
young  clergyman.  Understanding  though  she  was  few 
•le.  even  her  fiance,  understood  her.  Because  she  was  great  in 
she  was  slandered  and  the  slander  like  a  slimy  octopus 
hed  her  character  and   reputation    and  almost  squeezed  life 


out  of  them.     She  is  a  strong  sacrificing  figure  and  can  best  be 

described   by  the  author,   Miss  Lagerlof: 

"She  had  come  in  so  quietly  that  no  one  had  heard  her. 
Karl  Arthur,  unaware  of  her  presence,  talked  on.  As  he 
dilated  upon  her  artfulness  and  treachery,  she  stood  there, 
sweet  as  an  angel,  regarding  him  with  eyes  of  pure  compassion 
and  tender  affection.  Schagerstrom  many  a  time  had  seen 
just  such  a  look  on  the  face  of  his  own  wife;  knew  what  it 
signified;  knew  it  to  be  genuine.  He  did  not  notice  now 
whether  she  was  pretty.  To  him,  she  appeared  as  one  who 
had  passed  through  a  great  fire  unseared  and  unblackened, 
but  with  all  imperfections  burned  away — a  glorified  being. 
He  did  not  see  how  young  Ekenstedt  could  help  but  feel  the 
warmth  of  her  glance  and  how  her  love  enfolded  him.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  love  she  irradiated  filled  the  whole  room. 
Schagerstrom  could  feel  the  power  of  it  rays  back  in  his 
corner;  and  it  set  his  heart  beating  violently." 
However  the  book  should  not  be  read  for  Charlotte  alone.    All 

of  its  characters  are  interesting  and  described  in  a  easy  forceful 

style  that  imprints  the  story  on  the  mind. 

Margaret  Klausner 
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YOU    LIAR! 


You  liar! 


ith 


opin  me  with  your  wondrous  yarns, 

Your  willy-nilly 

Lies. 


Lead  me  to  your  imagined  worlds; 
Where  all  is  topsy-turvy, 
Where  there  is  no  shadow  line 
Between  the  real  and  the  ideal. 

Spread  out  before  me 
Your  fantastic  fortune, 
Let  me  inhale  the  gold  dust 
Of  your  romantic  wealth. 

I  will  believe  your  stories; 

I  will  believe  like  a  little  child; 

I  will  believe  with  the  remaining 

And   the  borrowed 

Naivete. 


I  will  pace  after  you 

Into  your  huts  and  palaces; 

Stroll  happily  with  you 

Through  your  imagined  realms; 

Wage  war  with  your  fantastic  giants; 

And  sail  upon  your  seas 

To  your  enchanted  isles. 

You  liar! 

With  the  grey  dust  of  all  the  fourfold  ways, 

Weary  I  come  to  you. 

I  come  to  bless  your  beautiful, 

Liberating  lies. 

Light  me  through  the  darkness  of  life: 
Give  me  imaginary  heavens,  imaginary  suns, 
Imaginary  heroes, 
Imaginary  beauty,  eternity  and  joy. 


You  liar! 


-Joe  Kricsfeld 


This  is  a  Handbook  of  Smart  Retorts  which  may  or  may 
not  be  used.  That  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  student, 
provided  he  has  any  and  if  he  has  we'll  be  glad  to  buy  a 
couple  of  quarts  if  the  price  is  right. 

SMART   COMEBACKS   WHEN   WITH    GIRLS 
AND  SUCH 

No.  1 

She — My  what  big  feet  you  have!    (At  a  dance,  usually) 

You — The  better  to  shove  a  big  heavy  bim  like  your  own 

dumb   self  around,  my  dear.      (Then   kind  of  laugh  or 

don't  laugh,  it  makes  no  difference,  you'll  never  see  her 

again.) 

No.  2 

Sre — Don't  be  silly!  (Usually  spoken  about  every  other 
sentence.) 

You — Birds  of  a  feather  dock  together.  (This  isn't  so 
good  but  somebody  might  like  it.) 

No.  3 

She — Why  an't  you  got  your  hair  cut  you  look  like  a 
big  goof? 

You — Oh  I  do,  do  I?  (Send  for  some  ice  water  to 
revive  her.) 

No.  4 

She — My  you're  a  big  ungainly  and  of  course  homely 
mutt,  it's  a  wonder  to  me  your  maw  never  drownded  you! 

You — Oh  you  are,  are  you?  You're  a  LADY  (bellow) 
I  don't  think.  (Don't  bellow,  "I  don't  think,"  but  bellow, 
"Lady,"  because  if  you  put  the  emphasis  on  "I  don't 
think,"  she'll  probably  say,  "Right.") 

No.  5 
She — Why  you   over-sized  imbecile   of  an  illiterate  ox, 


and   they   shot  men   like    Lincoln!      (This  can  come  iy. 
time  now.) 

You — Oh  they  did,  did  they?    Well  so  is  your  old  mi. 

SMART  COMEBACKS  TO  USE  WHEN 
OPPOSING  PROFS 

No.  1 
Prof — Wake  up  there  Useless! 
You— Yes  SIR!      (Get  it.) 

No.  2 

Prof — What's  the  idea  in  not  studying  that  junk,  hul 
You — (Don't  say  a  thing.) 


EMBARRASSING  MOMENTS 
(Send  in  yur  embarrassing  moments  to  the  E.  M.  Edi>r 
Ten  dollars  will  be  paid    to  thee   for  each  one  sent 
This  offer  is  for  this  issue  only.     If  this  announcem 
reaches  you  after  this  issue  has  gone  to  press, — well,  tl 
don't  bother.) 


Sir: 

I  am  a  first  year  basic  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  Imagine 
embarrassment  of  the  entire  company  and  the  captain 
Tuesday,  when  they  discovered  while  marching  that  I 
the  only  one  who  was  in  step. 

Jean   Nouveau. 


Fair  Young  Thing  in  a  restaurant  with  her   freshn 
boy  friend: 

"Waiter,  take  this  fish  away." 

Waiter:     "Take  him  away  yourself,  you  brought  hii 


No,  Evangeline,  Varsity  Drag  does  not  mean  a  co-< 
popularity  with  members  of  the  team. 
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FOR  THE  FRESHMAN 


Dedication  Ode 

Herald,  fashion  a  shield! 

For  the  Freshman  Class,  may  its  bearing  be 

Work  and  sweat  and  humility, 

A  bright  red  button  on  a  small  green  field, 

And  all  for  Sophs,  their  greater  glory. 

And  as  for  the  rest — Well  this  is  the  story. 


BLUEJAY  WORKS  WONDERS 
I'm  dog  tired  said  the  fullback  as  he  took  off  his  shoes. 


IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  A  LAW  GRAD 

And  now  I'll  call  upon  Mr.  Gadget  to  take  the  next  case 
(remarked  the  bootlegger  as  he  looked  over  his  list.) 


A  SPADE'S  A  SPADE 

The  Freshman  who  plays  bridge  with  the  professor  must 
^member: 

That  when  the  dear  professor  comes 

To  mark  semester  grades, 
He  thinks  not  of  your  notes  and  themes 
But  how  you  trumped  his  spades. 


THE  ONLY  DEDUCIBLE  INFERENCE  IS— 

For  rent — Two  connecting  rooms,  well  furnished,  steam 
heated;  suitable  for  two  gentlemen  or  four  students. 


A  BRIGHT  FROSH 

"Willie,  how  many  make  a  million?" 
"Not  many." 


One  of  the  Freshman  inmates 
f  Fr.  Mullaney's  Boys  Home 
tys  that  he  is  the  richest  student 
:  Creighton.  He  says  that  father 
rives  around  on  diamond  tires 
id  his  mother  washes  dishes  in 
)ld  dust.  Maybe  he's  the  fellow 
lat's  got  the  private  Taylor. 


NO  ONE  IS  GOING  TO 

SLICKER  THIS  MISS 
And  then  there  is  the  retiring 
reshman  co-ed  who  so  dislikes 
iittery  that  she  won't  go  out  in 
ie  rain  for  fear  it  will  patter  on 
e  back. 


A  FROSH  SPORT  FAN  CHOOSES 
AN  ALL  WESTERN  TEAM 

Left  End — Bolton,   Creighton  Uni. 
Left  Tackle — Mailliard  (Capt.)  Varsity. 
Left  Guard — Caniglia  C.  U. 
Center — Dunn,  Creighton  University. 
Right  Guard — Lucas,  Blue  Jays. 
Right  Tackle— R.   Mailliard,  Blues. 
Right  End — Kirwin,  Blue  and  White. 
Quarterback — Scott,  Hilltop. 
Fullback — Rombough,  Flody,  Jays. 
Left  Half — Hunt,    Creighton. 
Right  Half — Bertoglio,   Blue  Jays. 


A  SAP— IENT  FROSH 
First  Stude — Will  you  lend  me 

a  little  ashistance  home. 

Second     Ditto — Wish     phlea- 

shure. 

First     Stude — Allrish     permish 

me  to  walk  between  you. 


"Where  are  you  going  my  little 
maid?" 

"I'm  going  to  sneeze,"  said  she. 
"At  who?  at  who?"  he  said. 
"A-choo!     a-choo!"    said  she. 


"Heavens"  said  the  Freshman, 
as  he  looked  at  the  broken  window 
pane.  "This  is  more  serious  than 
I  thought!  It's  broken  on  both 
sides." 


FROM  A  HISTORY  CLASS 

Which  reminds  us  of  the  ambitious  Freshman  who  likes 
work  but  not  between  meals. 


SHORT  LINES 

A  Frosh  busily  engaged  in  composing  a  letter. 

No,  the  letter  is  more  than  a  page  long.    It  couldn't  be 

his  folks. 


WE  ARE  INCLINED  TO  THINK  SO 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  what  makes  the  Tower 
of  Pisa  lean? 

Fresh — It  was  probably  built  during  a   famine. 


L'ENVOI 


A  VERY  PLEASANT  GAME 
Button,  button,  who  forgot  to  button. 


ONE  OF  THE  EDITORS  IS  SCOTCH  SO— 

I  hear  that  my  son  spends  about  all  his  time  on  you? 
Yes,  that's  about  all. 


We  have  borrowed  your  clothes  and  your  cars, 
We  have  taken  your  books  and  your  themes 
The  cash  you're  sent  is  always  spent 
On  a  lot  of  our  wildcat  schemes. 

We  have  printed  these  tales  of  your  lives 

For  the  upper  classmen's  mirth 

In  jesting  guise,  and  full  of  lies, 

But  ye'll  know  what  the  lies  are  worth. 
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The  big  car  paused  a  moment  and  a  Beautifully  Gowned 
Creature  climbed  into  the  front  seat  with  the  Handsome 
Youth.  The  car  again  moved  along  in  the  current  of 
relentless  traffic  and  the  errant  breeze,  as  I  call  it,  wafted 
the  scent  oriental  blossoms  to  the  Handsome  Youth's 
nostrils.  Who  was  she?  This  was  indeed  romance.  The 
jolting  of  the  car  threw  her  against  his  stalwart  shoulder 
and  as  he  glanced  at  her  out  of  that  one  good  eye  he  saw 
golden  brown  curls  that  the  chick  little  bonnet  could  not 
capture,  eyes  of  wond'rous  softness  appraising  him  through 
lashes  of  glorious  texture,  probably  wool  or  damask;  lips 
that  were  a  crimson  splash  upon  an  alabaster  cameo.  He 
thought  such  garbage  as  this  for  a  long  while,  in  fact  he 
only  came  to  his  senses  when  she  rang  the  bell  at  42nd 
Street  and  the  thought  came  home  to  him  that  he  was 
36  long  blocks  out  of  his  way  and  the  last  car  had  gone. 
Oh  I  foiled  yuh,  I  fooled  yuh! 


HAVE  YOU  A  WISHBONE  INSTEAD  OF   A 
BACKBONE! 

Little  Pawl  Bootascovitch  looked  in  the  mirrer  an  O  the 
site  of  witch  greeted  him.  He  seen  a  tall  lank  form  and 
a  big  ers  resting  on  his  scrawny  neck.  They  was  for 
scrawns  on  the  left  side  and  to  on  the  rite  side  ....  wot 

was  to  today to  do,  I  mean  ....  WHAT  WOULD 

YOU  DO!  HAVE  YOU  A  WISHBONE  INSTEAD 
OF  A  BACKBONE!  DO  YOU  COWER  AND 
CRINGE  AT  THE  APPROACH  OF  THE  VILLAGE 
BULLY?  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  ABLE  TO 
PUNISH  THE  HOUND  WHO  INSULTS  YOUR 
MOTHER— SISTER— SWEETHEART?  ARE  YOU 
AFRAID  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  A  SWIMMING  SUIT? 
BE  THE  ENPY  OF  YOUR  BUDDIES,  old  pal,  AND 
LET  ME  HELP  YOU.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  MY 
EXTRA  SPECIAL  PREPARATORY  INTRODUC- 
TORY OFFER  AND  RECEIVE  A  BRONZE  MEDAL 
WHICH  ENROLLS  YOU  IN  MY  SUPER-ATH- 
LETE CLUB  -  -  -  FREE  LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY 
EASY-PAY-PLAN.  NO  OBLIGATIONS  old  mate, 
YOUR  GOOD  PARDNER  -  -  -  Big  Muscle  Bulge,  the 
Body  Builder. 

P.  S.  FOR  p  extra  YOU  ARE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
IRON-MUSCLE-MAN  CLUB  AND  YOU  RECEIVE 
A  SILVED-W ASHED  AFFADAVIT  AUTOGRAPH- 
ED BY  ME  -  -  -  ABSOULTELY  FREE.  #7.50  in 
Canada  and  other  sea-ports. 


Did  you  ever  hear  the  one  about  the  gent  who  was  buy- 
ing a  shirtwaist  for  his  wife  back  in  the  dim  eighties,  and 
he  said  to  the  shirtwaitress,  "I  want  to  buy  a  shirtwaist." 
"Well,"  says  the  poor  working  girl,  "what  bust?"  And 
the  man  replied,  "I  didn't  hear  nothing." 


LOOK  KIDDIES! 

How  would  you  like  to  be  the  proud  owner  of  a  nict 
little  pony?  You  can  be.  Yes,  you  can.  I  said  you  could 
the  hel — listen  to  me,  children  and  I'll  tell  you  how.  Car 
you  work  the  puzzle  on  this  page?  To  the  first  ten  thous 
and  children  answering  the  puzzle  correctly  we  are  giving 
away  a  beautiful  Shetland  pony,  mane  and  all  and  an 
throwing  in  a  brace  and  bit  too.  How  good  of  you,  yoi 
say?  Read  on.  After  you  solve  the  puzzle  send  in  youi 
solution  to  Good  Old  Uncle  Ezra-Dep't  XYZ-No.  It 
Broadway.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  FIRST  ter 
thousand  correct  answers  we  credit  your  name  with  foui 
million  votes.  Then  we  send  you  eighty  dozen  Home-Fin 
magazines  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  get  ninety-six  moron: 
to  leave  forty-seven  dollars  with  you  for  thirty-three  yean 
subscription.  Oh  you  lucky  person!  For  each  one  of  th 
ninety-six  subscribers  we  credit  you  with  a  million  and 
half  votes  so  that  pretty  soon  even  us  old  graduates  wil 
have  a  fine  time  telling  who  won  the  war.  Then  to  shov 
you  we  mean  business  we  send  you  a  horse  hair  blanke 
which  goes  on  the  backbone  of  the  pony  when  it  comes 
Who  said  that?  Who  said  the  pony  would  be  a  horse  b; 
the  time  it  came?  For  that  you  don't  get  the  forty-thous 
and  votes  for  neatness.  Here's  the  puzzle:  What  colo 
should  go  in  the  blank  space?  Answer  quick  now  fo 
Good  Old  Uncle  Ezra-Dep't  XYZ-No.  18  B'dway  ha 
so  many  phon-ponies  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do. 

In   1492,  Columbus  sailed 
The  ocean  

PUT  IN  A  RHYMING  COLOR 

Old  Moneybags  sat  down  in  the  Astor  Grill  for  lunch 
He  was  in  a  hurry.  You  could  tell  that  by  the  way  h- 
buried  hell  out  of  his  knife  in  the  steak.  One  dozei 
waiters  scurried  hither  and  yon  helping  the  old  duck;  the; 
were  all  dreaming  dreams  of  ten-dollar  tips.  It  was  nov 
eleven-forty.     And  then  Old  Moneybags  got  up  and  lef 


a  quarter  to  twelve. 


Wh 


oops,  my  dear 


I 


"Heavens"  said  the  Freshman,  as  he  looked  at  th< 
broken    window    pane.      "This    is    more    serious    than 
thought!     It's  broken  on  both  sides." 


Little  drink  of  moonshine 
Sets  your  head  awhirl: 
Makes  you  feel  so  nutty 
You  run  from  every  squirrel. 


"Draw  up  closer  boys  this  is  the  last  time  around 
(Overheard  by  a  Freshman  at  a  Sophmore  Ancient  Hi* 
tory  Class) . 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  LIBERALS 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 


the  party  in  power,  or  when  it  desires  to  correct  such  con- 
ditions as  always  arise  when  a  party  has  been  too  long  in 
power  and  deems  itself  above  removal. 

Even  if  it  were  well  organized  and  well  united,  then, 
the  task  of  the  liberal  party  is  difficult,  and  no  liberal 
expects  to  be  in  power  even  half  of  the  time.  But  our 
liberal  party,  the  Democrats,  have  been  anything  but  well 
organized  and  well  united.  Their  main  difficulty  is  that 
they  are  a  half-and-half  party — part  liberal  and  part  con- 
servative— and  the  two  elements  simply  cannot  get  along 
together.  The  squabbling  in  the  Democratic  party  has 
become  almost  proverbial.  The  famous  1924  struggle  in 
Madison  Square  garden  was  not  merely  a  personal  battle 
between  McAdoo  and  Smith;  it  was  a  clean-cut  division 
between  all  the  liberals  in  the  party,  led  by  Smith,  and 
nearly  all  the  conservatives,  represented  by  McAdoo.  And 
the  fight  that  time  was  a  draw,  after  more  than  a  hundred 
rounds. 

C7/VVien  Governor  Smith  took  over  the  leadership  of  the 
party  in  Houston,  he  was  the  receiver  in  bankruptcy 
for  a  party  that  was  as  nearly  worn-out  and  "broke",  both 
financially  and  intellectually,  as  one  could  imagine.  The 
Democrats  literally  had  no  issues.  Their  paramount  issue 
in  the  preceding  two  elections,  the  league  of  nations,  had 
twice  been  overwhelmingly  turned  down.  On  nearly  every 
subject  the  party  was  hopelessly  divided,  as  it  had  been  for 
years.  Not  a  sign  of  agreement  on  farm  relief,  prohibi- 
tion, the  tariff  or  any  other  important  question.  The  party 
was  as  bereft  of  leadership  as  it  was  of  issues.  There  was 
no  dominant  element.  Wilson,  their  last  great  liberal, 
had  left  no  heirs  in  the  party.  Bryan,  the  fundamentalist 
and  conservative,  was  discredited  everywhere  but  in  the 
conservative  south,  and  he  had  no  successors. 

Governor  Smith's  campaign  was  an  attempt  to  rehabil- 
itate the  Democratic  party  and  make  it  the  truly  liberal 
party  of  America.  Gallantly  struggling  against  insuper- 
able odds,  he  nevertheless  accomplished  miracles  toward 
that  end.  The  partial  rise  of  a  liberal  party  is  the  most 
encouraging  result  of  the  last  election,  and  perhaps  it  will 
some  time  in  the  future  he  considered  the  most  important 
result. 

For  the  first  time  since  1896,  there  was  a  real  and  fund- 
amental division  of  opinion.  Our  political  parties  have 
been  criticised  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  represent 
real  differences  in  opinion — that  both  of  them  are  partly 
conservative  and  partly  liberal,  and  the  only  difference  was 
during  most  elections  that  the  Republicans  were  the  party 
in  power  and  the  Democrats  were  the  party  trying  to  get 
into  power. 

Smith  tried  to  remedy  that  situation  by  espousing  the 
cause  of  liberals  no  matter  in  what  political  camp  he  found 


them.  He  appealed  for  support  to  those  who  had  followed 
Roosevelt  in  his  progressive  revolt;  he  bid  for  the  support- 
ers of  La  Follette  in  the  1924  campaign;  and  he  tried  to 
get  the  backing  of  all  those  liberals  in  his  own  party  who 
had  followed  Wilson. 

CI  T  was  this  liberal  movement  that  was  responsible  for 
the  startling  and  unexpected  changes  during  the  last 
election.  It  explains  why  so  many  prominent  Democrats 
switched  to  the  Republican  ticket,  it  explains  the  defection 
of  many  progressive  Republicans  such  as  Senators  Norris 
and  Blaine,  to  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  it  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  political  marvel  of  this  generation — the  break-up 
of  the  hitherto  "Solid  South".  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
injected  religious  issue,  the  vote  would  have  surely  been 
along  pure  conservative  and  liberal  lines. 

But  regardless  of  the  result  of  the  election,  organized 
liberalism  was  given  a  wonderful  impetus.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic party  continues  in  its  present  liberal  tendencies,  and 
if  liberals  like  Smith  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  retain  con- 
trol of  it,  it  is  surely  destined  to  become  stronger  as  time 
goes  on. 

Just  as  the  Demcratic  party  has  up  until  now  presented 
a  picture  of  disorganized  and  incoherent  liberalism,  so  has 
the  Republican  party  been  a  perfect  example  of  organized 
and  militant  conservatism.     Yes,  there  is  a  liberal  wing  in 


Two  little  urchins  were  watching  a  barber  singe 
a  customer's  hair. 

"Gee,"  said  one,  "he's  hunting  'em  with  a  light." 

— Chaperon. 


He:      "Do   you  know   what   I   like   best  about 


you 

She:     "No." 
He:     "My  arms." 


-Chanticleer. 


Instructor  in  trig:  .  .  .  .  and  finally  substract 
half  the  angle  "x"  from  the  cotangent  of  twice 
the  angle  "y".     Now  what's  the  difference?" 

Another  Freshman:  "Yes,  I  think  it's  a  lot  of 
foolishness  too." 


Patient:     "What  is  that?" 
Doctor:     "That  is  the  medicine  ball  I  prescribed 
for  you." 

Patient:     "Aw  Doc,  I  can't  swallow  that. 

-K.itty-K.at. 
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the  Republican  party,  but  the  dominant  conservative  wing 
manage  to  keep  them  pretty  well  under  control.  That  is 
the  prime  virtue  of  the  Republican  party —  a  mysterious 
quality  of  cohesiveness.  No  matter  how  bitter  the  enmities 
may  be,  no  matter  how  far  apart  the  division  of  opinion 
on  issues,  at  election  time  the  Republicans  have  always, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  1912,  presented  a  united  front 
to  the  enemy.  It  is  no  unusual  feat  for  the  Republicans  to 
get  liberals  like  Hughes  and  Borah  to  campaign  for  a 
rock-bound  conservative  like  Hoover;  among  the  Demo- 
crats this  is  almost  unheard  of. 

C^T'here  is  no  prophet  nor  any  of  the  direct  lineal  de- 
scendants of  a  prophet  in  our  midst,  or  perhaps  he 
could  make  a  prediction.  It  is  this:  that  if  the  Democratic 
party  continues  on  its  liberal  tack,  before  many  years  have 
passed  there  will  be  a  distinct  split  in  the  Republican  party, 
not  suddenly  and  spectacularly  as  in  1912,  but  quietly  and 
imperceptibly,  along  the  lines  of  conservatism  and  liberal- 
ism— one  wing,  far  the  larger,  to  be  the  ultra-conservative 
faction  now  in  power,  and  the  other,  composed  of  men  like 
Norris,  Brookhart  and  Borah,  to  find  their  places  among 
the  liberals. 

Is  this  split  impossible?  I  think  not.  The  present  con- 
trol of  the  Republican  party  is  unsatisfactory  to  millions 
of  its  own  members,  who  wish  it  to  represent  a  more  liberal 
and   progressive   policy.     This  is  evidenced   by   the    open 


"Are-yagoin'  -ta-ski?" 
"Oh  no,  I'm  Markovitch." 


-Jester. 


Instructor  (to  girl  learning  to  drive)  :  "Now, 
when  you  want  to  stop,  you  must  put  on  the 
brake." 

Girl:  "Oh!  Why.  I  thought  the  brake  came 
with  the  car." 

— Jester. 


Prof:     "What  do  you  find  the  hardest  thing  to 
deal  with?" 

Student:     "An  old  deck  of  cards." 

— Jester. 


What  a  different  scent  a  few  whales  make. 

— Jester. 


"Will  you  give  ten  cents  to  help  the  Old  Ladies 
Home?" 

"What!  Are  they  out  again?" 

— Jester. 


rebellion  of  Senators  Borah,  Norris,  LaFollette,  Brook- 
hart,  and  the  rest.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  so-called 
Progressive  Bloc,  the  Farm  Bloc,  if  it  is  not  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  management  of  the  party? 

There  is  ample  room  and  ample  purpose  for  a  real 
liberal  party  in  America  today — a  party  that  will  be  com- 
posed of  the  progressive  and  enlightened  wing  of  both  of 
the  present  parties;  the  champion  of  human  rights  as  op- 
posed to  property  rights;  the  party  that  will  believe  that 
man  makes  prosperity  and  not  prosperity  the  man.  It  can 
embrace  all  those  groups  whose  interests  are  neglected  or 
overlooked  by  the  Republicans  at  the  present  time.  Take, 
for  example,  the  so-called  farm  issue.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Republican  party  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted and  controlled  pays  more  attention  to  the  industrial 
east  and  its  needs  than  to  the  agricultural  west — it  is 
perhaps  not  doing  so  maliciously  or  purposively,  but  the 
east  is  simply  the  chief  interest  and  the  chief  back-bone  of 
the  party.  There  is  a  real  fight  to  be  fought  out  on  the 
issue  of  economic  equality  for  agriculture,  and  there  is 
room  for  both  liberal  and  conservative  opinion. 

Water  power  is  another  issue  suggested  by  the  recent 
election,  in  which  a  real  struggle  can  be  waged  between 
liberals  and  conservatives.  Foreign  policy  is  still  another 
issue  on  which  there  can  and  should  be  wide  differences 
of  opinion. 

So  we  can  easily  see  that  liberalism,  which  took  such  a.( 
tremendous  stride  forward  during  the  last  election,  has 
plenty  of  work  to  do  and  plenty  of  time  to  do  it  in.  Let  us 
hope  that  liberals  everywhere  in  the  nation  will  take  up  the 
struggle  for  a  real  liberal  party  and  continue  it  as  notably 
as  Al  Smith  started. 


JOHN  GALSWORTHY'S  "SWAN  SONG" 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 


\ 


streets  and  houses  they  have  built  by  their  own  hands. 
Galesworth's  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  very  vast  and 
in  this  book  he  has  used  it  to  good  advantage  in  depiciting 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  all  struggling  to  hold  what 
they  have  against  the  forces  of  time  and  of  change.  Inci- 
dental figures  such  as  June  Forsyte,  Old  Gradman,  the 
portrait  painter,  and  the  elderly  nobles  at  Michael's  com- 
mittee meeting  are  likewise  execeedingly  well  done. 

Galsworthy  has  written  of  a  representative  middle  class 
family  that  sits  tight  and  holds  it  own,  and  from  this 
family  he  has  drawn  personalities  of  universal  English 
people.  Perhaps  there  is  too  much  reference  to  local 
politics  and  situations  of  a  purely  local  nature  but  never- 
theless the  book  is  not  unlike  a  series  of  leading  articles 
on  English  comtemporary  life.  No  doubt  posterity  will 
refer  to  it  to  gain  information  concerning  that  important 
section  of  English  society  during  the  late  Victorian  era  and 
our  own  day. 
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"I've  been  on 


Not  if  the  report  is  officially  entered,"  said  the  sports 
:or  in  his  tired  voice.  "Chances  are  it'll  never  be  en- 
rd,  because  if  Pete's  out  the  team's  shot." 

How  do  you  know,"  asked  Downey. 

Easy,"  said  the  sports  editor.  "Pete's  from  my  home 
>n.  He  and  the  prof  had  a  session  together  in  private 
l  afternoon,  and  he  told  me  all  about  it." 

Write  it  up,"  said  Downey. 

Aw,  go  to  hell,"  said  the  sports  editor 
l  paper  longer  than  you  have,  and  twice  as  long  in  this 
rjiol.     What's  the  use?" 

[f  Peterson  isn't  eligible  we'd  better  admit  it  before 
t  e  finds  it  out  and  protests  the  championship,"  said 
Xmey. 

Write  it  yourself,"  said  the  sports  editor.  "I  got 
nigh  to  do  to  get  up  the  stuff  that  we  can  print."  He 
lied  up  his  collar  and  stalked  out  as  Downey,  half 
fly,  inserted  a  sheet  of  copy  paper  in  his  typewriter. 

!en  minutes  later  the  president  of  the  school  cheering 
a/  burst  into  the  office.  "What's  this  you're  doing  to 
Ib?"  he  shouted. 

}ete  did  it  to  himself,"  said  Downey,  frigidly. 

:or  the  love  of  mud,  Tom,  keep  your  shirt  on;  this  is 
I  us.—" 

)f  course  it's  serious,  Bill,"  said  Tom.  "That's  why 
Be  got  to  print  it." 

'^ou  talk  like  an  idiot"  said  the  cheerleader.     "I'm  in 
i|rry;  yes  or  no,  now,  does  that  get  in?" 
Bfes,"  said  Tom,  stiffly. 
Vait  and  see,"  returned  Bill,  and  dashed  out. 
ie  door  had  just  been  slammed  when  Peterson  entered. 
H;ar  you've  got  the  dope  on  this  Math,  Tom,"  said  the 


ill 


you 


?     I  think  I  can  fix 


ig  renter.     "Can  it  for  me,  wil 
M<  with  the  prof." 

)on't  see  just  how  I  can,  Pete,"  said  Tom,  relenting  a 
tt. 

V  know  how  it  is,"  said  Peterson,  "but  it'll  be  an  awful 
■  c  for  the  folks.  They'll  take  it  pretty  hard.  Well, 
o  hat  you  can,  won't  you?  I  quess  I've  got  it  coming. 
T"  iks  anyhow." 

'  >ecent  fellow,"  thought  Tom  as  he  turned  to  go.  Just 
ie  his  telephone  rang.    The  dean  was  on  the  wire. 

d  like  to  see  you  for  a  minute  or  two,  Downey,"  he 
"Can  you  come  up  to  my  office?" 

ight  away,"  said  Tom. 

11  wait  for  you,"  said  the  dean. 
I  teen  minutes  later  Tom  sat  across  a  long  table  from 
ie  ean  and  the  professor  of  mathematics. 

ve   heard   that  you   have   taken   seriously  some  wild 
J^  r  about  Peterson   failing  in  mathematics,"  the  dean 

;  's  true,"  said  Tom.    "He  admitted  it  to  me  himself." 


"It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Nelson  was  just  a  trifle  hard 
on  Peterson,"  said  the  professor  of  mathematics.  "I've 
just  checked  over  his  paper  and  it  seems  no  more  than 
fair  to  allow  him  a  passing  grade." 

"Another  thing,"  remarked  the  dean,  "your  reports  show 
you  to  be  dangerously  close  to  the  line  in  French.  A  small 
— er — indiscretion  and  you  might  be  forced  to  take  the 
course  over." 

The  next  issue  of  the  Varsity  made  no  mention  of  Peter- 
son's scholastic  status. 

IV. 
(Tt   was   raining   and    the    campus   elms   stretched    long 

fingers  to  the  sky  in  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
sap  that  was  beginning  to  stir  beneath  their  bark  and  the 
tiny  leaf  buds  that  were  beginning  to  emerge,  but  Downey's 
slicker  leaked  and  his  feet  were  wet  as  he  entered  the  office 
and  he  felt  moody  and  depressed  .  His  engineering  college 
correspondent  was  waiting  for  him. 

"I've  got  to  resign,  Tom,"  he  said. 

Before  Tom  could  answer  his  ever-busy  telephone  rang, 
and  he  recognized  an  angry  voice  at  the  other  transmitter. 

"Is  this  Downey,  the  editor  of  the  Varsity?"  it  bellowed. 

"Yes,"  said  Downey. 

"This  is  Professor  Carpenter  of  the  Engineering  school. 
I  sent  an  editorial  down  to  you  several  days  ago  for  this 
morning's  paper.     Why  didn't  you  print  it?" 

Downey  racked  his  brain  before  he  recalled  the  article. 
Then  it  came  to  him  suddenly.  The  professor  had  organ- 
ized a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  a 
lubricant  he  had  invented,  and  was  trying  to  -finance  the 
measure  by  selling  stock  to  the  general  public.  The  edi- 
torial had  lauded  the  stock  issue,  and  had  called  upon  all 
loyal  Grayfield  students  to  subscribe  as  a  matter  of  school 
spirit.  Downey,  utterly  out  of  sympathy  with  its  object, 
had  given  it  scant  consideration  and  was  tempted  to  tell 
the  professor  so;  but  the  gentleman  was  so  obviously  in 
doubtful  control  of  his  temper  that  he  decided  to  pacify 
him  instead. 

"It  must  have  been  an  oversight,  sir,"  said  Downey  in 
the  gentlest  tones  he  could  muster. 

"Oversight?  Humph!"  the  professor  snorted.  "You 
never  have  been  fair  to  me.  Every  time  I  send  a  story 
down  to  you  you  throw  it  away.  And  Mr.  Morrison 
too;  you  aren't  fair  to  either  of  us.  Now  then,  I  know 
that  this  article  reached  your  office.  You  knew  that  I 
wanted  you  to  print  it.     Why  didn't  you  do  so?" 

"I  must  have  overlooked  it,"  said  Downey. 

"Overlooked  it!  You  can't  tell  me  that.  Why  didn't 
you  print  it?  You  understood  that  I  wanted  it  in,  didn't 
you?"  Downey's  temper  was  beginning  to  flare,  but  he 
managed  to  remain  silent.  "Well,  all  right."  grunted  the 
professor,  and  hung  up. 

Downey  turned  to  his  visitor.  "You  been  having 
trouble  with  old  man  Carpenter?"  he  said. 
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"Yes,"  said  the  engineer.  "I  caught  hell  for  half  an 
hour  because  you  didn't  run  that  editorial,  and  he's  been 
going  around  to  my  professors  all  day  talking  about  it. 
He's  sure  to  flunk  me  now." 

"Oh,  forget  it,"  Downey  exclaimed.  "A  man  with 
brains  enough  to  make  himself  a  national  authority  on 
machine  efficiency  must  be  bigger  than  that." 

"You  simply  don't  understand  how  small-souled  he  is," 
the  correspondent  returned.  "You  drop  me  from  the  staff. 
And  don't  just  take  my  name  out  of  the  mast-head;  run  a 
little  story  about  it — you  know,  press  of  studies  or  some- 
thing— so  it  can't  be  missed." 

"If  you  say  so,"  Downey  said,  "but  I  certainly  hate  to 
lose  you." 

"Thanks,"  said  the  correspondent.  "I  don't  even  want 
to  be  seen  around  here." 

"I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you,"  Downey  promised. 

Calling  the  president  of  the  Students'  League  on  the 
phone,  Downey  outlined  the  incident  to  him.  "Now, 
listen,  Ed,"  he  continued,  "the  Varsity  is  a  student  paper. 
The  League  pays  for  it  and  assumes  charge  of  it,  and  the 
faculty  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  This  brow- 
beating of  my  staff  must  stop  once  and  for  all.  What  I 
want  to  do  is  run  an  editorial  over  a  statement  of  approval 
from  the  executive  board  of  the  League,  telling  these  fel- 
lows where  they  get  off.     How  about  it?" 

"You  write  your  editorial  and  I'll  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  board  tonight,"  said  Ed. 

Downey  found  the  editorial  hard  to  write,  but  finished 
it  after  two  hours  of  straining  effort.  He  began  by  out- 
lining the  aims  of  the  Varsity,  and  sketched  the  engineer- 
ing college  episode  in  brief  but  scathing  sentences,  con- 
cluding with  a  paragraph  as  follows: 

"The  editorials  in  the  Varsity  are  the  sentiment  of  the 
editor  and  none  other.  No  other  person  can  change  a  line 
without  his  assent.  We  do  not  shun  faculty  news,  but 
hold  it  our  duty  to  give  first  place  to  the  doings  of  the 
student  body  we  were  appointed  to  serve.  The  editor 
would  consider  it  a  gross  breach  of  confidence  to  conduct 
this  newspaper  in  any  but  a  manner  calculated  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  student  body,  and  will  never  turn 
it  over  to  some  third  party  for  the  furtherance  of  that 
party's  personal  ambition  or  gain." 

The  executive  board  of  the  Students'  League  duly  ap- 
proved the  editorial  and  it  was  sent  to  the  linotyper.  The 
next  morning  Downey  was  called  into  the  office  of  the 
president  of  the  university. 

"My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  editorial  you  pro- 
pose to  run  in  tomorrow's  Varsity,"  said  that  gentleman, 
and  Tom  saw  that  he  held  a  galley-proof  of  the  article 
in  his  hand. 

"I  find  certain  portions  of  it  objectionable,"  the  presi- 
dent continued.     "I  have  marked  them  on  this  copy." 

He  handed  the  proof  to  Tim.  All  but  the  first  and  last 
paragraphs  had  been  deleted. 


"I  cannot  believe  that  any  member  of  the  Grayficj 
teaching  staff  would  descend  to  such  tactics,"  he  went  i. 
"Even  so,  the  proper  way  to  handle  the  matter  is  har.j 
the  method  you  have  chosen.  The  Varsity  is  sent:q 
colleges  all  over  the  country  as  you  should  have  rem> 
bered,  and  the  impression  such  an  editorial  would  crce 
is  not  in  the  least  desirable.  Nor  is  the  probable  leal 
reaction  one  to  be  desired. 

"However,  I  believe  you  have  made  yourself  sufficieil 
clear,  without  mentioning  specific  instances  in  your  is 
and  last  paragraphs,  which  you  may  print.     That  is  e.* 

Tom's  brain  was  a  jumble  of  incoherent  thoughts  asit 
started  for  the  print  shop.  "Little  tin  gods!"  was  his  :si 
clear  expression.  Then:  "He  expects  me  to  announcitc 
the  student  body  that  nobody  tampers  with  my  editoi  L 
after  slashing  this  one  to  pieces!  What  does  he  thin  I 
am?"  He  crumpled  the  proof  sheet  and  kicked  it  ini  i 
puddle. 

At  the  print  shop  he  lingered  a  moment  over  the  gle 
ing  type  of  the  editorial,  then  lifted  it  and  threw  it 
the  used  box.  "I  won't  be  down  tonight,"  he  told  the 
prised  foreman.  "Joe  will  make  up.  And  here  in 
ear,  where  it  says  'Printed  by  the  Students'  League  in 
interests  of  the  students  of  Grayfield  University' — eta 
that  to  just  'Printed  by  the  Students'  League,'  will  yoi" 

As  he  turned  homeward  the  thought  of  resigning  c 
to  him,  but  he  put  it  away.  "It's  only  six  weeks  mc 
he  thought,  "I'll  stick  it  out." 


V. 


. 


Cjt  was  Autumn  again,  and  Tom  sat  in  the  open  win 

of  the   Varsity  office,  while  his  successor  occupied  Iv 
chair  that  had  been  his. 

"You  know  that  I  like  you  a  lot  personally,  ancal 
that,  Tom,"  the  boy  said  (Tom  thought  him  very  yoig 
looking  indeed)  "but  I  can't  agree  with  your  policie  a 
all.  You're  too  conservative — you  seemed  to  be  afrai  t 
speak  out.  I  think  the  Varsity  ought  to  be  more  J 
just  a  newspaper — it  ought  to  fight  for  the  studenta. 
the  time." 

Downey  smiled.  Across  the  walk  a  new  professor  a 
introducing  a  new  class  to  the  wonders  of  organic  clff 
istry.  "Carbon  sometimes  climbs  high,"  he  was  sayin  i 
a  sleepy  voice,  "but  it  can  never  escape  the  cycle.  E'n 
ually— perhaps  tomorrow,  perhaps  next  week,  perhapsw 
for  a  thousand  years — it  returns  again  to  carbon  dioxe. 

He  climbed  down  from  the  window.     "Well,  anyj| 
I'm  for  you,  son,"  he  said.    "Good  luck."    But  the  yo 
looking  lad  did  not  hear.     With  rapt  face  he  was  I 
over  his  typwriter,  beginning  his  first  editorial. 


I 


1st  Indian: 
2nd  Indian: 


'Lets'  go  on  the  warpath." 
"We  can't.     It's  being  paved." 

— Arizona  Kitty-Kat 
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TWELVE  GOOD  MEN  AND  TRUE 

(Continued   from  Page   13) 


e  perhaps  the  ablest  and  best  informed  persons  of  the 

imunity,  substantial  citizens  and  pillars  of  society.    But 

situation  was  slowly  changed  with  the  practice  which 

dually  arose  of  admitting  witnesses  and  other  evidence 

nform  the  jury  as  to  the  facts  in  dispute.     Then  came 

provision   for  a  new  trial   for  errors  which  was  held 

)re  a  new  jury  with  a  complete  new  introduction  of 

lence.     No  longer  were  the  jury  so  strictly  bound  by 

|r  oath  to  discover  the  truth  or  be  subject  to  attaint  for 

ijilse  verdict.     Along  with  this  relaxation  in  the  mental 

n  moral  requirements  for  jury  service  arose  the  institu- 

h  of  legal  oratory  whereby  the  attorneys  attempted,  very 

nn  successfully,  to  obscure  the  real  merits  of  the  case 

ii  appeal  to  the  passions,  prejudices,  and  lower  emotions 

>' he  jury.     So  pronounced  is  this  character  of  the  jury 

i   there  is  a  popular  maxim  among  lawyers:      "If  you 

ki  a  strong  case,  argue  to  the  judge,  if  you  have  a  weak 

11  appeal  to  the  jury." 

fi'JR  revolutionary  fathers  had  suffered  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  despotic  king  much  as  had  the  freeman  under 
Ion  and  assigned  as  one  of  the  causes  impelling  them  to 
ej  ration  the  deprivation  of  trial  by  jury.  With  the 
riiory  of  such  events  it  is  only  natural  that  the  authors 
iihe  Constitution  should  provide  for  a  guarantee  of  trial 
ij  ury,  for  it  was  freely  believed  that  the  presidency  might 
re  3e  made  the  stepping  stone  of  some  ambitious  despot  to 
h  throne  of  America.  Moreover  the  juries  of  the  young 
eiblic  were  composed  of  a  rather  intelligent  type  of  men 
I  aided  materially  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
[[lay,  however,  when  most  men  of  responsibility  are  ex- 
t  ted  from  jury  service  entirely  and  only  persons  are 
e  :ted  who  know  nothing  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  who  are 

I  acquainted  with  either  of  the  parties  or  their  attorneys, 

II  who  possess  no  preconceived  notions  about  capital 
>i  ishment  or  the  solution  for  vexing  social  problems,  as 
ir  desirable  citizens  must,  when  such  is  the  constitution 
if  ie  modern  jury,  lawyers,  statesmen,  and  thinking  people 
:v  ywhere  are  asking  whether  the  jury  is  not  a  worn  out 
p  of  a  less  enlightened  age. 

fumerous  proposals  have  been  advanced  to  remedy  the 
:c  ution  of  our  judicial  machinery.  Many  of  them  are 
ir  ndments  to  the  jury  system  itself  and  have  to  do  with 
a  qualification  of  its  members,  its  verdict,  and  the  con- 
IV :  of  the  trial  in  the  courtroom  .  Provision  is  made  in 
n  y  instances  for  a  waiver  of  trial  by  jury  in  cases  where 
tfise  has  become  well  established.  Other  reforms,  how- 
I  are  more  radical  and  aim  at  the  total  abolition  of  the 
u .  Courts  of  chancery  or  equity  have  since  their  incep- 
i<  tried  cases  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  and  even 
via  jury  is  called,  the  verdict  is  usually  not  considered 


binding  but  acts  to  advise  the  conscience  of  the  court.  The 
same  method  of  trial  to  the  judge  is  also  advocated  by 
many  in  courts  of  common  law.  In  certain  types  of  cases, 
such  as  insanity  hearings,  trial  is  before  a  comission  of 
experts.  Similarly  a  board  of  experts  jurors  has  been  pro- 
posed to  be  composed  of  men  specially  trained  in  the  exam- 
ination of  facts  who  sit  as  a  permanent  jury  to  hear  all 
cases  comig  up  during  a  term  of  court  in  place  of  having 
a  different  jury  for  each  case.  A  sort  of  compromise 
between  the  single  judge  and  the  expert  jury  which  has 
received  much  support  is  the  court  of  three,  five,  or  seven 
judges  who  would  decide  both  the  facts  and  the  law  by  a 
bare  majority.  This  is  analogous  to  the  procedure  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  cases  of  original 
jurisidiction. 

The  true  solution  of  judicial  reform  probably  lies  not  in 
a  mere  mechanical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts, 
although  that  is  in  a  large  measure  necessary,  but  in  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  which  will  insist  that  whatever 
machinery  is  used  will  be  properly  applied  to  the  scrupulous 
administration  of  both  civil  and  criminal  justice.  It  is  here 
that  the  duty  falls  upon  the  college  trained  men  and 
women  to  exert  their  best  efforts  toward  stimulating  that 
public  opinion  both  by  their  precept  and  their  example. 


"Papa",  young  Willie  Boston  said, 
"What  do  you  mean  by  College  Bred?" 
Papa   (ha!  ha!)   he  cocked  his  head 
"It's  a  four  year  loaf",  he  said. 
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HAS  THERE  BEEN  A  CHANGE 

(Continued  from  Page   14) 


popular  books  were  good  strong  ones  which  did  a  builder's 
work  instead  of  that  of  an  iconoclast, — books  in  which 
sane,  normal  people  lived  sane,  normal  lives — books  which 
presented  problems  and  answered  them  with  keen  judg- 
ment— books  which  amused  in  a  clean  wholesome  way — 
books  which  provoked  logical,  clear  thinking.  I  concluded 
that  post  war  literary  taste  was  at  last  finding  itself. 

TOMMY  DOES  IT! 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 


"My  name  is  Will-yum,  commonly  Bill,"  he  supplied, 
grinning  at  her. 

"You  certainly  know  a  lot  about  mechanics." 

"Do  you  think  so?  Well,  I  do  mess  about  a  deal  with 
motors.     It's  interesting,  serviceable  work." 

"I  like  to  watch  you.  There's  a  satisfaction  in  seeing 
someone  do  something  constructive,  especially  if  he  under- 
stands what  he  is  doing." 

"Thank  you." 

"For  the  love  of  Mike,  where  di'  ja  get  that  line  of 
talk,  Vera?" 

"I've  always  had  it." 

"Yes,  you  have — not." 
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"Very  well.     I  hope  your  radio  works — not,"  she  fl 
at  him,  as  she  went  out  the  door.     Bill     saw  her  m:( 
Greggie  on  the  porch.    They  wandered  off  in  the  direct 
of  the  gardens.     He  sighed  and  turned  to  Tommy. 

"Tommy,  you  oughn't  to  aggravate  your  sister  so." 

"O  she  makes  me  sick,  the  way  she  goes  on  with  that 
sissy.  Before  he  came  she  was  keen.  Played  tennis  w 
me  and  everything.  Now  she  wants  Dad  to  send  me 
some  eastern  school  and  she  wants  me  to  learn  how  to  p 
the  piano.  I  want  a  saxophone.  I  hope  he  breaks 
neck  some  night." 

"Tommy,  she  has  more  sense  than  you  credit  her  wit 

"She  did — once.    Is  it  working  now?" 

The  radio  worked,  so  they  listened  awhile.    Later,  af 
futilely  waiting   for  Vera  and  Greggie  to   return  to 
house,  Bill  betook  himself  home,  promising  to  return 
next  afternoon  and  play  tennis  with  Tommy. 

Came  Monday  afternoon  and  a  bright  hot  sun.  I 
threw  his  racquet  into  the  car  and  motored  out  to  Darbe 
A  disconsolate  Tommy  met  him  at  the  gate. 

"They're  playing  tennis  and  Vera  gave  him  my  racqut 

"Why  worry?  Let's  watch  them  awhile.  They  wc 
play  all  day." 

Vera  and  Greggie  had  played  but  one  game  when  N 
Darber  came  to  the  porch  and  called  her  daughter 

"Telephone,"  she  explained. 

"Be  back  in  a  minute,"  Vera  called  to  Greggie,  "nr 
be  Bill  will  play  you  a  game." 

"With  pleasure."  Bill  picked  up  his  racquet,  lea[ 
the  net  and  began  to  ping-pong  balls  with  his  opponent. 

"Ready?"  he  called. 

"Yes." 

Bill  sent  a  sizzling  service  over  the  net.     Greggie  r 
it.     Bill  replied  by  sending  the  ball  from  one  side  to 
other  of  the  court.     Greggie  pursued  the  white  streak 
and  down,  back  and  forth,  till  his  knees  wobbled  and 
lungs  wheezed  . 

Vera  stopped  on  the  porch  to  watch  them.     What 
admirable  player  he  was.     How  straight  and  brown;  h 
quick  on  his  feet  and  ready  with  his  brains  he  was. 
hoped  that  he  would  win. 

"Your  add,  Bill",  yelled  Tommy. 

They  were  playing  again.     Bill  hit  a  pretty  lob. 
up,    up   it  went,  gleaming  and   twisting   in   the   sunlig 
Greggie  ran  back,  leaped,  struck,  missed,  slid  and  fell. 

Vera  came  on  the  court. 

"You'd  better  not  play  the   next  game,  Greggie", 
said  to  the  weak  and  dripping  Englishman,  who  was  m 
ping  his  forehead  with  a  damp  handkerchief.     He  loold 
like  a  wet  dishrag.     "You  rest  while  I  play  with  Bill." 

"No-ah-really I  couldn't  do  that.     I'm  complety 

fagged.     I'll  go  home  and  rest  up   for  tonight.     I  W:  I 
to  dance,  don't  you  know?" 

"Oh,  all  right." 

"I'll  be  around  a  little  after  eight." 
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They  played  two  sets.  Tommy  got  up  in  disgust  after 
e  first  one. 

"I  asked  you  over  to  play  with  me.  What's  the  big 
ea?"  he  called  to  Bill. 

"Ladies  first,  Tommy.  I'll  play  with  you  some  other 
me. 

"Oh  rats!"     He  stalked  off  to  the  garage. 
At  five  o'clock  they  stopped.     Vera  walked  to  the  car 
ith  him. 

"Are  you  going  to  be  at  the  dance  tonight?" 
"I   guess   I    can    manage    it,"    he   smiled.      "The    gate- 
:eper's  a  friend  of  mine.     May  I  dance  with  you?" 
"Yes." 

He  turned  and  waved  as  he  swung  out  the  gateway, 
lthough  he  didn't  know  whether  he  would  avoid  meeting 
I  as  himself  or  not,  he  whistled  as  he  dressed.  She  had 
lomised  to  dance  with  him.     Hurrah! 

■J\/f  R-  Carrington  met  the  guests  at  the  Country  Club 
I         that  evening.     He  danced  with  some  of  them,  anxi- 
jsly  glancing  at  his  watch  every  few  minutes  and  care- 
Illy  keeping  his  eye  on  the  doorway.     Nine  o'clock,  nine- 
irty,   ten!      What   could   have   happened?     He   politely 
iide  his  excuses  and  departed    Once  outside,  he  hastened 
i  his  car,  jumped  in  and  headed  for  Vera's.    As  he  drew 
at  the  porch  he  could  hear  her  and  Tommy  arguing. 
["I'll  never  forgive  you.     Never.     You  knew  perfectly 
1 11,  Thomas  P.  Darber,  that  I  had  planned  on  this  dance, 
jl  was  mean  of  you." 
Tommy  laughted.     "Oh,  it  was  funny.     Hello  Bill." 
'Hello.    What's  the  trouble?" 
Vera  turned  to  him. 

Tommy  fixed  Greggie's  car  so  it  wouldn't  run  and 
t  ned  my  whole  evening." 

The  little  beggar.  You  go  get  your  coat  and  I'll  take 
>i  riding.  What  was  the  big  idea?"  he  asked  Tommy 
a  Vera  disappeared  through  the  doorway. 

'I  said  I'd  get  even  with  the  sap  and  I  did.  It  was 
finy  Bill,  I  saw  the  whole  thing." 

Greggie  drove  up  at  eight  and  went  in  to  wait  for 
\  :a.  While  he  was  inside  I  took  the  big  scissors  and  cut 
e  ry  wire  I  could  see  in  his  motor.  A  little  while  later 
h  and  Vera  came  out  and  got  in.  He  tried  to  start  the 
c  but  it  wouldn't  go. 

I  T  can't  understand  this,  really  I  can't,'  "  he  said. 
*  ^en  minutes  ago  this  car  ran.  I  filled  up  the  tank  on 
tf  way  out.  Maybe  I'd  better  look  it  over.' 
He  did,  but  couldn't  find  anything  wrong. 
'Really,'  "  he  remarked  to  Vera,  "  'really  I  can't  under- 
M'.d  this.  It's  eight-thirty  now,  do  you  suppose  we  could 
U:  your  father's  car?' 

'Dad  took  the  car  this  evening.     You'd  better  go  in 
ai  telephone  somewhere  for  one.' 
7hile  he  was  getting  out,  I  rushed  and  cut  the  tele- 


phone wires.  He  frantically  tried  to  get  Central  but 
couldn't  make  a  connection.  Five  minutes  later  he  came 
out. 

1  The  line's  out  of  order.' "  he  reported.  Vera  was 
beating  a  tatoo  on  the  side  of  the  car.  She  does  that  when 
she's  nervous  or  angry,  you  know.  I  knew  something  was 
going  to  happen. 

:'  'Greggie  Archibald,'  "  she  said,  "  '  Did  you  or  did  you 
not  come  here  to  take  me  to  a  dance?' 

"  'Er-a-yes.' 

"  'Well— I'm  waiting.'  " 

"The  poor  fish  got  out  and  twiddled  around  with  the 
motor  again.    Finally  he  wiped  his  hand  in  despair. 

'  'Really,'  he  said,  'I  can't  understand  it.     I — ' 

'  'And  I,'  "  remarked  Vera,  '  '  can't  understand  you. 
If  this  is  a  put-up  job,  Greggie  Archibald,  I  believe  you're 
jealous.  You're  afraid  to  have  me  meet  Mr.  Carrington 
tonight.  There's  one  thing  I  can't  tolerate  in  a  man  and 
that's  jealousy.' 

'  T-er-a-wouldn't  deprive  you  of  your  pleasure  for  any- 
thing, Vera,  don't  you  know.' 

If  you  ever  want  me  to  speak  to  you  again,  Greggie 
Archibald,  you'll  get  me  to  that  dance  tonight.' 

"You  know  what  he  did?  He  said  he'd  walk  to  town 
for  a  car.     He's  been  gone  half  an  hour." 

"You  little  scamp,"  Bill  pulled  his  ear.  "When  will  he 
be  back." 

"Who  knows?     He  wore  dress  shoes." 

Vera  came  out. 

"I'm   ready,"  she  announced. 

"Fine.     Good-bye,  Tommy." 

They  got  in  the  car  and  headed  for  the  country. 

"Why  was  your  evening  spoiled?"  he  inquired. 

"I'd  promised  to  dance  with  you,"  she  answered  de- 
murely, "and  I  do  like  to  keep  my  promises.'' 

"Awfully  nice  of  you,   but  somehow  I  don't  feel  like 
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dancing  now.  What  will  Greggie  think  when  he  comes 
back  and  finds  you  gone?" 

"Who  cares?  He's  been  spoiling  for  a  come  down.  It 
got  so  I  couldn't  go  anywhere  without  him  tagging  along." 

"That's  where  he  made  his  mistake.  He  waited  too 
long.     I'm  going  to  marry  you  within  the  next  month." 

"Really?     I'll  have  to  consider  that." 

"Begin  right  away.  I'm  serious,"  he  added,  stopping 
the  car  and  turning  to  her.  "I  love  you  dear.  I  have 
from  the  first  time  I  saw  you.  Your  hair,  your  eyes,  your 
hands— all  of  you.  I-I  want  to  kiss  you,  but  I  guess  I'd 
better  wait  awhile  and  give  you  time  to  consider,"  he  added 
smiling. 

They  motored  home  slowly,  both  of  them  silent.  Vera 
stole  frequent  glances  at  him  .  .  .  How  strong  and  cap- 
able those  hands  looked  as  they  steered  the  car.  His  chin 
and  jaw  line  were  so  clean  cut  and  his  eyes  so  eager;  their 
gaze  so  straight. 

He  kissed  her  hand  as  he  helped  her  out. 

"Don't  forget,"  he  warned. 

"How  could  I?" 

"Tomorrow  night?" 

"Yes." 

Vera  Darber  met  Marion  Campbell  in  town  the  next 
day.  Vera  again  had  to  explain  her  absence  from  the  dance. 

"I  don't  mind  not  meeting  him,  though",  she  said,, 
"he'll  be  here  all  summer." 

Marion  looked  at  her. 

"I  thought  you  were  wild  to  meet  him.  He  didn't  stay 
long,  left  about  ten  o'clock." 

A  long  low  roadster  rushed  by.  The  driver  leaned  out 
and  waved  to  Vera. 

Marion  glanced  at  her  friend. 

"I  understood  you  to  say  you  never  had  met  him." 

"Him?  Who?" 

"Bill  Carrington." 


Merlin 
Barber  Shop 

215  No.  24th  St. 


I  will  cut  students'  hair 
for  35c 

18  years  experience 
leading  clubs  and  hotels 


"I  haven't." 

"Good  grief.  Are  you  insane  or  am  I,  Vera  Darber? 
The  man  in  that  roadster  was  Bill  Carrington  and  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  you  wave  to  him." 

"That  man  was  Bill  Carrington?" 

"Yes." 

"Lead  me  to  the  nearest  music  shop,  Marion.  I  want  tc 
buy  a  saxophone.     Tommy  did  it." 

"Tommy?"  The  dazed  Marion  led  the  way  to  the 
music  store. 


"DEBUNKING" 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 


of  their  human  frailties,  not  because  of  them.  Napoleoi 
is  not  a  man  to  be  studied  in  terms  of  complexes.  David 
loves  do  not  interest  us.  We  are  only  disillusioned  to  fine 
that  Buffalo  Bill  never  shot  a  buffalo  and  never  killed  ai 
Indian.  In  an  account  of  the  life  of  Disraeli  we  ask  ti 
know  those  things  which  contributed  to  his  greatness  an< 
made  him  a  leader  of  his  age. 

The  twentieth  century  seems  to  be  a  century  of  th 
"new  and  different."  Even  the  jackets  of  many  of  thes 
senseless  books  are  garish  things  that  strike  harshly  upo 
the  artistic  eye.  Biography  still  claims  precedence  ove 
fiction  in  the  fall  list,  and  the  field  of  men  to  write  abou 
is  growing  so  narrow  that  our  pseudo-biographers  ar 
constantly  seeking  new,  striking,  untried,  insignificar 
angles  from  which  to  treat  of  men  who  have  been  corr 
petently  treated  before. 

John  Erskine  will  continue  his  satirical  toying  with  mytl 
ology  because  such  toying  is  swelling  his  bank  accoun 
But  when  really  thoughtful  artists  write  of  the  great  me 
and  women  of  history,  let  them  do  it  significantly,  wit 
sympathy  and  understanding,  with  an  acute  realization  c 
the  fundamental  values  of  life,  and  with  a  definite,  lau< 
able  purpose  in  their  writing. 

Down  with  debunking! 


HOW  EASY  ARE  EASY  PAYMENTS? 

(Continued   from  Page  20) 


Previous  to  the  recent  extension  buying  on  the  insta 
ment  plan  except  of  houses  and  insurance,  was  practice 
almost  entirely  by  the  poorer  classes  of  people.  Urr 
about  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  certain  social  stign 
attached  to  buying  on  installments.  The  poorer  class 
continue  to  buy  on  installments,  but  now  that  the  disa 
proval  of  society  has  been  erased  the  middle  class,  the  we 
to-do,  and  in  many  instances  the  rich,  are  using  the  plan 

Consider  the  case  of  the  General  Motors  Corporatio 
the  greatest  of  all  installment  sellers.  Previously  if  ai 
high  priced  cars  were  sold  on  the  partial  payment  pi; 
it  was  kept  a  dark  secret;  they  now  willingly  admit  th: 
as  many  of  their  expensive  products  are  being  sold  in  tb 
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/ay  as  there  are  cheaper  ones.  Furthermore,  whereas 
ormerly  only  the  cheap  jewelry  sold  by  dealers  whose 
•atrons  were  of  the  working  class,  was  sold  on  installments, 
low  many  of  the  prominent  jewelers,  whose  clientage  is 
f  the  wealthy  class  are  using  the  plan. 

Nor  is  the  plan  confined  to  one  section  of  the  country 
or  to  the  city  alone,  but  east,  west,  north  and  south, 
ity  dweller,  and  farmer  have  at  least  this  one  thing  in 
ommon.  True  it  is  that  the  articles  bought  under  this 
■Ian  vary.  The  New  Yorker  may,  for  instance,  buy  a 
!iamond  while  the  farmer  buys  a  Ford  or  a  plow,  but 
egardless,  they  both  buy  on  installments. 

This  gives  rise  to  the  question,  what  is  the  character  of 
he  goods  bought  on  installments?  Economists  place  a 
pod  deal  of  importance  upon  this  consideration.  The 
eason  is  quite  apparent,  for  if  the  people  are  using  this 
leans  of  buying  stable  products,  products  which  are  dur- 
ble,  which  are  used  in  further  production  of  wealth, 
roducts  which  are  materially  benencient,  products  which 
re  not  out  and  out  non-essentials,  then  well  and  good. 
Jut  if  the  buying  public  is  using  this  means  to  buy  lux- 
ries,  non-essentials,  and  mortgaging  incomes  to  such  an 
xtent  that,  should  an  emergency  arise,  it  would  be  handi- 
apped,  then  it  is  not  so  good. 

[  Aside  from  houses,  life  insurance,  stocks  and  bonds,  all 
f  which  are  bought  on  installments  on  an  extensive  scale, 
he  principal  items  purchased,  in  order  of  their  importance, 
re:  automobiles,  home  furnishings,  pianos,  sewing  mach- 
les,  phonographs,  washing  machines,  radio  sets,  jewelry, 
lothing  and  tractors. 

mJj  utomobiles  and  home  furnishings  are  the  outstand- 
ing leaders,  but  the  system  is  rapidly  gaining  a  foot- 
old  in  other  industries.  Seventy  five  per  cent  of  all  the 
utomobiles,  figured  on  a  number  basis,  are  bought  in 
istallments;  so  likewise  is  ninety  per  cent  of  all  household 
urniture,  eighty  per  cent  of  all  pianos,  sewing  machines, 
nd  phonographs,  and  sixty  nine  per  cent  of  all  the 
acuum  cleaners.  In  all  industries  it  is  the  same  story — 
teady  growth. 

With  these  facts  as  a  basis  let  us  proceed  to  a  considera- 
.on  of  the  plan  itself,  and  to  the  arguments  pro  and  con. 
n  their  essence  the  arguments  both  pro  and  con  simmer 
own  to  this.  The  proponents  say  the  policy  is  sound 
nd  profitable,  whereas  the  opponents  say  that  installment 
uying  is  unsound,  is  building  up  a  false  prosperity,  and 
ill  ultimately  be  a  detriment  to  the  common  good. 

It  is  quite  evident,  I  believe,  from  our  earlier  considera- 
on  of  the  present  scope  of  installment  buying,  that  the 
olicy  is  very  efficient  in  producing  the  result  for  which  it 
'as  designed,  namely,  to  increase  the  sale  of  goods  beyond 
le  point  of  normal  consumption.  We  must  grant  that 
s  far  as  the  seller  is  concerned  the  plan  is  profitable,  it 
as  stimulated  sales  at  a  time  when  they  need  stimulating. 
Without  a  doubt  our  modern  automobile  world  would  be 


impossible  without  the  aid  of  installment  buying.  The 
only  question  is,  is  the  expansion  justifiable,  is  it  sound? 

This  then' is  our  ultimate  consideration.  Is  the  policy 
sound,  will  it  operate  equally  well  in  all  phases  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle,  or  will  it,  during  a  depression,  during  a  period 
of  unemployment,  leave  us  stranded  upon  an  island  while 
the  waves  on  which  we  were  riding,  rush  back  to  seek  then- 
natural  level? 

In  the  first  instance  the  proponents  of  installment  buying 
argue  that  this  plan  possesses  all  the  social  attributes  of 
economic  soundness,  in  that  it  tends  to  raise  the  standards 
of  living,  produces  contentment  and  proper  social  adjust- 
ment. The  scheme  puts  articles  of  comfort  and  pleasure 
within  the  means  of  a  larger  group  of  people  and  thus 
elevates  our  entire  plane  of  living.  In  addition,  through  its 
production  of  a  sense  of  ownership  and  desire  .to  retain 
that  ownership,  it  creates  an  incentive  to  harder  work  and 
again  elevates  our  plane  of  living. 

Furthermore,  it  is  maintained  that  the  policy  increases 
the  total  wealth  of  this  country  in  that  it  exercises  a  joint 
stimulus  upon  production  and  consumption.  American  in- 
dustrial expansion  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has  been 
tremendous.  Our  output  of  automobiles,  home  furnish- 
ings, radios,  washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  etc.  is 
four  and  five  times  its  previous  record.  In  some  manner 
this  increase  has  been  absorbed,  and  it  has  not  been 
through  an  increased  wage  scale.     The  only  conclusion  is 


Frau:     "Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  dear,  a  truck 
ran  over  your  new  hat." 

Absent-minded  Prof:     "Was  I  wearing  it?" 

— Royal  Goblin. 


Dumb:     "Are  you  yawing?" 
Dora:      "No,   I'm   giving  a   silent   Indian  war 
whoop." 

— Wampus. 


"I  know  a  girl  who  plays  piano  by  ear." 
:t  'Snothing — I   know  an  old  man   who   fiddles 
with  his  whiskers." 

—Lord  Jeff. 


"What's  this?" 

"A  Portrait  of  a  Lady." 

"My!     And  you  call  yourself  an  artist?" 

"Oh,  no!     I'm  a  woman  hater." 

— Gargoyle. 


According  to  the  Social  Whirl  the  students  are 
forsaking  the  "Varsity  Drag"  for  the  "Faculty 
Drag." 
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that  installment  buying  has  made  this  growth  possible. 
In  addition  to  what  this  means  in  itself,  think  of  the 
millions  of  men  who  have  been  given  employment  as  a 
result  of  this  expansion. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  installment  buying  has 
raised  the  standard  of  living  and  has  increased  the  wealth 
of  this  nation,  and  furthermore  that  it  has  not  done  this 
at  a  sacrifice  to  systematic  saving.  In  1920,  the  beginning 
of  the  development  of  installment  buying,  the  total  savings 
bank  deposits  were  fifteen  billion  dollars  and  the  number 
of  savings  bank  depositors  was  twenty-two  million.  In 
1926  the  deposits  had  reached  a  total  of  twenty-four  billion 
dollars,  and  the  number  of  deposits  grew  to  forty-six  mil.- 
lion.  Life  insurance  is  another  channel  into  which  savings 
have  been  turned.  The  amount  of  insurance  that  has  been 
written  is  enormous  and  records  show  that  a  goodly  portion 
of  it  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  wage-earning  class.  In 
1920  the  admitted  assets  of  insurance  companies  were 
#7,320,000,000  and  in  1925  this  total  had  been  swelled  to 
#11,500,000,000.  Surely  this  does  not  look  as  if  install- 
ment buying  were  leading  us  to  economic  ruin. 

As  a  final  straw  the  proponents  of  the  plan  argue  that 
the  system  does  not  break  down  in  a  crisis  and  as  proof 
of  this,  they  instance  the  Pennsylvania  mine  strike  in  1925 
and  1926.  Business  throughout  the  cities  and  town  is 
dependent  almost  wholly  on  the  operation  of  the  mines, 


Angry  Pedestrian:     "Say!     Aintcha  gotta  horn? 
Blase  Motorist:     "Sure,  wanna  blow  it? 

— Black  and  Blue.  Jr. 


Charlie    (after   hours  of  prelim)  :      "Gimme   a 
kiss?" 

Bertha:      "Ah,  me!     So  you,  too,  are  like  the 


rest 


of 


men 


Charlie   (with  feeling)  :     "Yes." 
Bertha:     "Thank  goodness." 

—Pitt  Panther. 


Cinderella:     "Godmother,  must  I  leave  the  ball 
at  twelve?" 

The  Good  Fairy:     "You'll  not  go  at  all,  if  you 
don't  stop  swearing." 

— Old  Maid. 


She  (ranting  in  a  tirade)  :  "And  don't  you  dare 
come  to  my  room  tonight  at  55  University  Hail 
on  the  third  floor  to  the  left  of  the  stairway  be- 
tween nine-thirty  and  ten!" 

— Mink. 


so  naturally  the  entire  community  was  out  of  a  job.  Fu 
thermore,  the  people  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields  are  use/ 
of  installment  credit,  so  the  plan  was  subjected  to  a  sever 
test,  and  it  did  not  break.  The  situation  was  met  wit 
little  difficulty. 

Cfa'i-iE  foregoing  are  in  brief  the  arguments  of  those  wh 

favor   installment   credit.      Let   us    turn   now   to   tr. 

objections. 

It  is  first  proposed  by  the  objectors  that  it  is  impossibl 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  without  raising  the 
scale;  that  installment  credit  does  not  increase  the  buyin 
powers  of  the  public  and  that  any  extension  of  busine 
on  a  basis  of  increased  consumption  due  to  credit  is  builc 
ing  upon  a  false  foundation.  If  we  average  the  number  o 
units  that  any  individual  can  buy  in  say  five  years,  it  wi 
be  the  same  without  credit  as  with  credit. 

If  we  are  not  able  to  raise  the  actual  buying  power  c 
the  public  by  this  means  then  the  standard  of  living  the 
we  are  maintaining  today  is  false,  and  when  a  real  crisi 
comes,  this  false  standard  will  be  laid  bare.  We  ai 
riding  now  on  a  crest  of  the  wave,  but  ultimately  ths. 
crest  must  seek  its  natural  level,  and  when  it  does,  all  th 
extension,  all  this  elevated  standard  will  have  been  in  vail 
It  will  be  like  building  a  bridge  and  running  out  of  matt 
rial  when  we  reach  the  middle.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  g 
back,  back  to  our  normal  level. 

In  addition  the  opponents  say  that  installment  buyin 
leads  to  over-buying  of  luxuries  and  non-essentials  an 
prohibits  systematic  saving. 

In  brief  these  are  the  arguments  both  pro  and  coi 
As  I  have  previously  said  the  conclusion  one  draws  wi 
depend  largely  upon  his  relationship  with  the  plan. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  system  in  itself  is  soun< 
It  is  true  that  the  system  is  open  to  abuses  and  has  bee 
abused,  but  with  proper  regulation  these  can  be  eliminate! 
The  instances  of  abuse  are  isolated  and  in  relation  to  tl 
total  cases  of  installment  credit  are  insignificant.  Mere?  : 
because  one  can  point  to  abuses  of  the  plan  is  no  reaso 
why  we  should  condemn  it.  Merely  because  we  can  poii 
to  divorces  is  no  reason  for  condemning  marriage. 

Installment  selling  is  here  to  stay  and  our  job  is  to  it 
vestigate  it  and  educate  the  people  to  use  it  properly,  t 
induce  people  to  buy  on  the  installment  plan  only  thof 
articles  which  they  rightfully  can  afford. 



THE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 


"Oh,  is  that  so!  I  wouldn't  understand  it,  huh?  An 
time  you  can  understand  something  that  I  can't,  I'll  put  i 
with  ya." 

"Sure,  I  knew  I'd  get  a  rise  outa  ya.  Well,  ya've  gc 
four  terms,  and  the  criminal.     That's  x.    Then  if  ya  kno 
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;   four  terms,  there's  only  gonna  be  one  unknown  in  the 

tuation,  and  it's  simple  to  work  out." 
"Aw  rats!     How  ya  gonna  do  it?" 

"Well,  I  ain't  tellin'  all  I  know.  It's  easy  to  work, 
ough.  If  the  binomial  theorem  or  the  quadratic  formula 
>n't  do,  I  can  always  get  it  by  the  remainder  theorum. 
'  course,  if  there's  two  unknowns,  that  makees  it  harder, 
it  all  ya  have  to  do  there  is  use  a  lot  of  factorin'  form- 
as,  and  ya've  got  it  where  ya  want  it.  And  the  best 
ing  about  this  system  is  that  it  can't  be  wrong.  Ya 
ight  not  be  able  to  solve  the  thing  at  all,  but  if  ya  do 

it  an  answer,  it's  gotta  be  the  right  one." 
And  there  the  matter  rested.     Jim  was  whole-heartedly 
thusiastic  about  his  new  -found  system;  Barney  remained 
eptical. 

^The  Mayfield  factory  fire  was  the  finest  mystery  of 

them  all.     Jim  had  achieved  some  measure  of  success 

ith  his  new  system,  and  had  solved  several  small  problems 

at  had  arisen  in  the  town.     But  no  mystery  had  ever 

■sumed    the    proportions    of    this    great    $50,000.00    fire. 

'rson  carried  with  it  a  heavy  prison  sentence,  and  Jim 

as    positive    that    arson    had    been    committed.      Small 

onder,  then,  that  he  studied  the  building  while  he  could, 

(id   investigated    every   unusual   article    lying   about   and 

I'ery   feature   of  the   surroundings.      He   worked   on   his 

):ase"  untill  darkness  and  the  increasing  heat  forced  him 

>  fall  back,  and  then  he  haunted  every  step  of  Murray 

ad  the  policemen.     He  hung  on  their  words,  and  asked 

jestions  until   the  newspaperman   declared  his  intention 

I  sending  for  the  boy's  father.     And  when  the  insurance 

>mpany's  adjustor  came  down  the  next  day  to  go  over  the 

round  with  the  inspector  from  the  fire  department,  Jim 

as  present  as  a  self-appointed  reception  committee  and 

meral  attendant. 

■  The  insurance  agent  was  puzzled,  but  it  seemed  that 
Dthing  could  be  done.  The  loss  was  not  fully  covered 
II  insurance,  so  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  dupliq- 
y  on  the  part  of  Mayfield.  If  a  crime  was  committed, 
le  police  had  no  clue  whatsoever  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
iminal;  and  the  chief,  to  save  the  reputation  of  the 
jpartment,  declared  that  the  fire  was  accidental,  and  was 
tused  by  a  "running  flame"  under  the  oil  -soaked  floor, 
•om  the  east  wing  to  the  main  building.  The  origin 
>uld  be  attributed  to  many  causes:  a  cigarette  carelessly 
ropped  many  hours  before;  a  short  circuit  in  the  electric 
mduits  in  the  floor  or  walls;  or  some  negligence  in  the 
irt  of  the  watchman  in  regard  to  lanterns  or  matches. 
And  so  the  situation  remained  hopeless.  The  ruins  were 
eared  away,  the  insurance  collected,  and  work  was  begun 
i  a  new  factory.  The  townspeople  discussed  the  big  fire 
>r  a  few  weeks,  and  then  lost  interest.  But  a  sixteen-year- 
d  boy  seemed  more  preoccupied  than  ever,  and  spent 
msiderable  time  away  from  home.     The  queer,  algebraic 


formulae  that  his  mother  had  noticed  appeared  more  fre- 
quently, and  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  have  Jim 
put  out  the  light  in  his  room  and  go  to  bed  when  Gordon 
did. 

And  then,  one  afternoon,  Jim  and  Barney  had  another 
mysterious  conversation.  Jim  appeared  greatly  excited, 
and  a  short  time  later,  on  the  vague  pretext  of  "studying 
to  do",  hurried  home  and  locked  himself  in  his  room. 
A  notebook  with  page  after  page  of  writing,  dated  at  vari- 
ous times,  was  produced,  and  Jim  set  to  work. 

A  half  hour  later  Jim  was  facing  the  desk  sergeant  in 
the  police  station. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  Kennedy?"  the  sergeant 
asked  an  officer  who  had  been  an  interested  listener  to  the 
boy's  story. 

"Dunno,  Sarge.  Sounds  K.  O.  to  me.  The  kid  might 
be  right.  We  can  grab  that  bird  for  investigation,  anyhow. 
He's  just  a  no-good  bum." 

"A  boomer,  eh?  All  right.  Go  get  'im,  Kennedy. 
We'll  let  'im  carry  the  banner  in  the  bull-pen  tonight. 

"K.  O.  Sarge.  Does  he  get  the  works  when  we  bring 
him  in?" 

"We'll  see  later,"  and  with  a  meaning  look  at  Jim,  the 
sergeant  motioned  the  patrolman  out  of  the  station. 

"Anything'  more  for  me  to  do?"  asked  Jim. 

"Not  this  afternoon,  I  guess.  Just  keep  quiet  about 
what  you  told  me,  and  come  back  after  school  tomorrow." 
And  as  Jim  disappeared  around  the  corner,  the  sergeant 
telephoned  to  Murray. 

"Looks  like  we've  got  something  big  here,  Jack,"  he 
said.  "You'd  better  hit  right  on  over.  Dope  for  the 
Universal,  maybe." 

And  Universal  news  it  was. 

(T^fiFTEEN  minutes  later  patrolman  Kennedy  walked  into 
the    station,    pushing    old    Bailey    before    him.      Ten 
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minutes  later  three  officers  took  the  prisoner  into  a  back 
room  of  the  city  jail,  and  within  a  half  hour  Bailey,  with  a 
red  mark  on  his  forehead  and  a  discolored  eye,  was  hand- 
ing a  signed  confession  to  the  desk  sergeant. 

"All  right,  Mac.  You  and  Schultz  go  back  to  work, 
and  Kennedy,  you  put  this  guy  on  ice  until  the  Judge  gets 
here  tomorrow.  Looks  like  about  a  long  stretch  for  you," 
he  added  to  Bailey. 

By  the  next  morning,  all  of  the  town  was  mystified. 
Every  one  knew  that  Bailey  had  been  arrested  for  setting 
fire  to  Mayfield's  factory  two  months  before,  and  that  he 
had  pleaded  guilty  in  court  that  morning.  But  what 
everyone  did  not  know,  and  what  everyone  was  wondering 
about,  was  how  the  police  had  discovered  the  criminal. 

The  news  could  not  remain  hidden  long.  Two  evenings 
later,  Jim  Stedman  showed  two  twenty  dollars  gold  pieces 
to  a  circle  of  envious  an  incredulous  chums,  and  a  cross- 
fire of  questions  and  answers  had  spread  the  information 
that  "young  Stedman"  was  a  budding  detective. 

The  next  day  found  Barney  and  Jim  and  the  neighbor- 
hood "gang"  in  their  traditional  stronghold,  the  woodshed. 

"Aw,  it  was  easy  enough,"  Jim  was  saying.  "It  took  a 
lot  of  time,  but  it  sure  was  worth  it.  Didn't  I  tell  ya, 
Barney,  I  might  not  get  an  answer  at  all,  with  that  system, 
but  if  I  did  get  one  it  would  have  to  be  right?" 

"Aw  rats!"  said  Barney.     "Your  system  is  all  wet." 

"Sure,  you  guys  can  holler  all  ya  want'  but  that  forty 
bucks  don't  look  all  wet,  does  it?  Old  man  Mayfield 
figured  I  earned  it,  all'  right.  By  rights,  he  should  have 
given  me  a  bigger  reward  than  that.  I'm  not  kickin', 
though,  'cause  forty  bucks  '11  keep  me  in  gumdrops  for 
awhile." 

"Yah,  like  so  much,"  put  in  one  of  the  gang.  "I'll  bet 
your  dad  has  got  that  dough  already." 

"G'wan,  pipe  down,  Bert,"  said  one  of  the  others. 
"Howd'ja  do  it,  Jim?" 
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"Oh,  I  got  a  system,"  said  Jim.  "I  just  figure  thin 
out  by  math.  I  invented  it  myself,  too.  Works  pret 
good,  but  it  don't  quite  suit  me  yet.     A  little  bit  slow." 

"Ya  mean  ya  found  out  by  math  that  Bailey  burnt  dow 
that  factory?  G'wan,  ya  must  be  dizzy,"  and  an  incred 
lous  anvil  chorus  took  up  the  refrain. 

"All  right,"  burst  out  Jim,  now  thoroughly  arouse 
"If  you  birds  are  so  wise,  laugh  this  off.  I  figured  BauV 
out  by  the  remainder  theorum.     For  two  bits  I  can  pre 

K 

"Go  ahead  and  prove  it,"  came  the  dare. 

"Where's  the  two  bits?"  demanded  Jim. 

"Sure,  it's  just  like  ya.  Ya  got  forty  bucks  and  you' 
hollerin'  for  more,"  said  Bert.  "I  ain't  seen  two  bits  in 
coon's  age." 

"Well",  said  Jim  reluctantly,  "if  you  kids'll  keep  qui 
for  awhile  so's  I  can  explain  this,  it  might  soak  throug 
your  heads." 

Again  he  anvil  chorus  took  up  the  old  refrain. 

"Well",  countered  Jim,  in  self  defense.  "I've  bee 
tryin'  to  explain  it  to  Barney  for  a  heck  of  a  long  tim 
and  if  he  don't  see  through  it  none  of  you  birds  will.  Bi 
I'll  show  ya,  anyway."  And  Jim  produced  a  stub  penc 
and  selected  a  white,  flat  piece  of  kindling  wood  to  wrr 
on. 


P 
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"(7X  irst,  I  guessed  there  was  a  crime  committed.  That 
letter  a.  I  knew  the  time;  right  after  the  men  ha' 
gone  home.  That's  b.  The  place  was  Mayfield's  factor 
htat's  c.  The  criminal,  of  course,  was  unknown,  and  that 
x.  I  didn't  know  the  motive  either,  so  that  gave  me  tW 
unknowns,  and  I  called  it  y.  There  I've  got  five  term 
with  two  unknowns.  It  looked  plenty  tough  at  first.  Tl 
fire  mighta  been  accidental,  but  I  didn't  think  it  was.  '■ 
scouted  around  the  buildin'  durin'  the  fire,  and  over  by  tn 
brick  wing  there  was  a  rope  hangin'  out  of  a  window  th;' 
reached  almost  to  the  ground.  About  ten  feet  up  or  s< 
And  right  underneath  the  rope  were  a  couple  of  dee 
footprints,  as  though  somebody  had  slid  down  the  rop 
and  jumped  the  rest  of  the  way.  If  anybody  was  in  to 
much  of  a  hurry  to  come  down  the  stairs,  I  figured  1: 
must  have  done  somethin'.  Then,  over  behind  the  steat 
house,  where  they  keep  those  barrells  of  oily  waste,  on 
of  'em  was  busted,  and  a  whole  lot  of  waste  gone.  1 
whiskey  bottle  was  lyin'  empty  right  near  it,  and  ya  a 
know  that  no  one  'ud  dare  go  near  the  factory  with 
bottle  on  him.  Then  the  way  the  fire  started  was  funm 
First  the  east  wing  began  burnin',  and  then  the  mai 
building',  and  then  the  elevator  shaft  right  next  to  th 
brick  wing,  where  the  rope  was.  I  found  a  lotta  littl 
things,  too,  but  I  don't  remember  'em  all.  I  got  'er. 
written  down  in  a  notebook  upstairs. 

"I  made  an  equation  outa  all  that.  Ya  see,  the  crime 
plus  the  time  and  place,  divided  by  the  motive,  has  gott 
give  ya  the   criminal.      It  wouldn't  do  me  any  good  t 
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.  mbine  all  that  into  three  terms,  because  I  can't  work  the 
ladratic  formula  with  two  unknowns.  I  tried  the  binom- 
.  theorem  for  awhile,  but  it  was  too  hard  for  this  case." 
"Gosh,"  put  in  one  of  the  gang.  "I  could  never  learn 
at  stuff.  No  wonder  you  got  99's  in  math." 
"Shucks,"  said  Jim.  "This  is  more  than  mathematics, 
lis  is  — a — this  is — 'criminometry.'    Well,  after  I  couldn't 

le  the  binomial,  I  had  to  try  the  remainder  theorem.  I 
msposed  the  x  and  the  y  in  the  equation,  and  then  it 
id  that  the  crime,  plus  the  time  and  the  place,  divided 
the  criminal,  equals  the  motive.  Then  I  figured  around 
d  factored  'em  out,  and  every  set  of  factors  I'd  get  I'd 
eck  back  the  answer  with  the  facts  I  had.  If  they  didn't 
,  I'd  throw  that  one  factor  out  and  take  the  next  one. 
sure  was  tough,  but  finally  I  got  a  little  hint  that  kinda 
lped  out,   and   then  the  answer  came   easy.     Now   see 

|iw  it's  done?" 

"Sure,"  declared  Bert.  "Clear  as  mud.  In  fact  it's  so 
nple  that  I  think  you're  nuts.  A  plus  b  plus  c  over  y 
uals   Bailey.     Anyone   can   see    that,"    he   added   deris- 

My- 

"Gee  whiz,  gang,"  stated  the  youngest  of  the  group, 
liere  we've  wasted  a  whole  hour  listenin'  to  this  bunk. 

tst  one  down  to  the  hay-barn  is  a  ring-tailed  wampus!" 

But  Barney  and  Jim,  following  the  gang  at  a  distance, 

:re  talking  confidentially. 

"Ya  sure  got  a  line,  Jim,"  said  Barney.  "Ya  know 
,  )min'  well  that  if  I  hadn't  heard  old  man  Bailey  braggin' 
•  len  he  was  drunk  about  gettin'  even  with  Mayfield,  you'd 

ver  o'  guessed  who  did  it." 

"Aw,  shucks,  that  was  only  a  hint.     Why  ya  even  get 

ase  in  Algebra  sometimes." 

"Sure,outa  the  answer  book,"  said  Barney. 

"Naw,  ya  get  'em  most  any  place.  But  listen,  Barney; 
i  n't  say  nothin'  about  tellin  me  what  ya  heard,  will  ya? 
:  ait  until  I  get  this  thing  workin'  a  little  smoother.  It's 
h  good  a  system  to  spoil." 

"Aw  rats!"  said  Barney. 
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'  >uld  clear  him  and  fasten  the  guilt  on  some  unknown 
1  rson." 

"That  could  be  possible,"  said  Van  Deason.  He  turned 
'  Cameron.     "Does  Cassville  ever  touch  the  silver?" 

"No  sir,  he  has  never  as  much  as  noticed  it  since  the 
<  ith  of  his  father." 

"Very  good",  said  Van  Deason.  "You  know,  Bartly, 
i  Cassville  really  hid  the  silver,  he  won't  rest  until  he  has 
;  d  us  of  its  disappearance.  If  Cameron  says  nothing, 
; i  master  will  become  interested  in  his  silver  immediately. 

t  will  report  it  to  us  and  thus  inform  us  that  he  knows 
i  >re  about  this  case  than  you  or  I.    Do  you  follow  me?" 

"Yes,  your' re  right",  I  said.     "Cameron,  you  will  please 


keep  quiet  about  this  until  we  see  if  Van-  Deason's  theory 
will  work.     You  may  go  now  for  the  time  being." 

As  the  servant  departed  I  turned  to  Henry.  "I  wonder 
if  the  silver  has  been  stolen.  If  it  has,  then  we  must  look 
for  fingerprints  of  an  outside  party." 

C7  Jan  deason  crossed  over  the  body,  glanced  at  it  and 
then  at  the  window.  "If  a  burglar  shot  her,  he  left 
his  own  gun.  Furthermore  if  an  outside  party  fired  the 
the  shot,  he  must  have  fired  the  gun  while  he  was  still 
outside.  You  will  perceive  that  the  wound  is  low  and  that 
the  bullet  was  traveling  upward.  Consequently  the  mur- 
derer must  have  been  below  the  level  of  this  room." 

Mr.  Cassville  entered  the  room.  He  was  extremely 
worried  and  stayed  at  a  comfortable  distance  from  the 
body.  "I  have  an  idea,"  he  announced,  "that  may  be  of 
some  aid  to  you.  This  morning,  Althea  had  some  words 
with  Mrs.  Cameron.  Perhaps  it  was  because  Althea  was  so 
strict  about  the  keeping  of  the  house.  Anyway,  Mrs. 
Cameron  has  hated  Althea  for  some  time.  I  remember 
now  at  that  their  quarrel  was  particularly  bitter  this  morn- 
in.  We  could  not  discharge  the  Camerons  you  know, 
because  a  provision  in  the  will  stated  that  they  were  to 
remain  with  us  as  long  as  we  lived  in  this  house.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Cameron  can  throw  some  light  on  the  murder." 

I  glanced  at  Van  Deason.  His  face  was  a  study.  "Call 
Mrs.  Cameron,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Cassville",  said  I.  "I'd 
like  to  talk  to  her." 

"I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  worth  your  while",  said  Cass- 
ville as  he  left  in  search  of  Mrs.  Cameron. 

"Now  we  have  four  elements  to  work  on,  Henry",  I 
remarked.  "We  have  the  possibility  of  a  burglar,  of  either 
Mr.  of  Mrs.  Cameron  or  Cassville  himself.  Cassville  per- 
haps is  the  best  possibility  of  the  four.  But  on  the  other 
hand  we  must  not  exclude  the  other  three  from  our  obser- 
vations." 
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Van  Deason  was  silent.  He  was  busy  pacing  the  room 
in  deep  thought.  I  can  see  him  yet  with  his  lank  figure, 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back  and  his  dark  eyes  gleam- 
ing with  the  possibility  of  adventure.  Romantic  murders 
were  his  hobby  and  consequently  he  was  rather  at  home  in 
the  room  of  the  tragedy.  He  seemed  to  be  mentally  meas- 
uring the  elements  of  the  case.  He  wheeled  as  Mrs. 
Cameron  came  into  the  room  accompanied  by  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  a  matronly  lady,  of  about  sixty  years. 
She  was  clad  in  a  dressing  gown,  and  her  hair  was  dnoe 
up  in  long  braids  which  reached  to  her  waist. 

"Where  were  you  when  this  happened?"  Van  Deason 
pointed  to  the  body. 

(~7\/f  R$-  Cameron's  eyes  traveled  wildly  from  the  pros- 

trate  body  of  the  woman  to   the  revolver  on  the 

table  and  back  again  to  the  body.     "Lord  help  her",  she 

said.     "She  had  many  faults  but  she  was  a  good  woman." 

"Answer  my  question",  snapped  Van  Deason. 

"She  was  in  bed  sir",  said  her  husband  haughtily. 

"Oh,  was  she?"  replied  Van  Deason  saracastically,  and 
then  angrily,  "Let  her  answer,  please.  Tell  me  Mrs. 
Carmeron,  where  were  you  when  the  murder — when  the 
murder  occurred." 

"Why  me  and  my  husband,  sir,  were  just  about  to  retire, 
when  we  heard  a  shot.  I  was  too  frightened  to  come 
down,  sir,,  and  my  husband,  who  was  in  the  hall,  hurried 
right  down.  And,  sir,  please  watch  Mr.  Cassville,  sir.  He 
and  the  mistress  were  not  on  the  best  of  terms,  sir." 

"Who  wasn't  on  the  best  of  terms?"  We  all  wheeled 
toward  the  door  and  beheld  Mr.  Cassville,  his  face  livid 
with  anger.  "You're  talking  too  much,  Cameron."  He 
made  a  motion  toward  her  but  controlled  himself.  "There 
is  the  one",  he  blustered  pointing  at  Mrs.  Cameron,  "she 
and  my  sister  were  mortal  enemies.     She — she — " 
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"Why  you  old  demon",  raged  Mrs.  Cameron.  "\j 
old—" 

"Here!  here!  This  will  not  help  matters  any",  I  sal. 
"You  three  return  to  your  rooms  and  report  here  at — 'I 
glanced  at  my  watch,  "at  three  o'clock,  just  an  hour  frn 
now.  By  that  time  I  will  be  ready  to  give  you  y 
opinion." 

When  they  left,  Henry  said  to  me,  "What's  the  idi, 
Bartly?  One  of  those  three  may  be  missing  in  an  hir 
from  now." 

"If  one  leaves",  I  replied,  "we  will  know  the  murder. 
He  will  be  easy  easy  enough  found  when  we  want  hi. 
Now  you  stay  here  and  take  the  finger  prints  from  t..t 
revolver.  You  will  find  the  finger  prints  of  Cameron  n 
the  door  sill.  I  saw  him  place  his  hands  there  while  he  m 
in  the  room.  The  fingerprints  of  Mrs.  Cameron  are  n 
the  south  top  of  the  table,  and  those  of  Cassville  are  a 
the  top  of  the  mantle  near  the  fireplace.  You  will  do  vll 
to  compare  them.  You  have  the  necessary  powder;  I 
presume?  Yes.  Well  now  I  am  going  to  investigate  e 
house  and  the  grounds.  I  am  seeking  to  eliminate  e 
possibility  of  an  outsider,  if  I  can." 

I  left  the  room  in  deep  thought.  Just  who  was  e 
murderer  of  Althea  Cassville?  The  finger  of  suspicn 
pointed  to  every  one  who  had  resided  in  the  house.  I 
Mrs.  Cameron  or  Mr.  Mameron  were  the  guilty  ones,  t  y 
were  together  in  the  deal.  However,  the  finger  pointed  o 
Cassville  himself,  perhaps  more  strongly  than  to  any.e 
else. 

First  of  all,  I  went  through  all  the  rooms  of  the  hoi:, 
except  those  of  the  Camerons  and  Cassville.  I  fold 
nothing  in  any  of  these  that  would  lead  me  to  any  ci- 
clusion.  After  this  I  stepped  outside  and  made  my  vy 
to  the  east  window  of  the  murder  room.  There  waa 
howling  wind  that  evening  and  a  little  snow  had  drifd 
near  the  window.  I  could  find  no  tracks  near  the  wincw 
and  upon  lighting  my  flash-light  I  could  not  discover  iy 
fingerprints  on  the  sill  of  the  window.  I  was  satisfied  tit 
the  job  had  been  done  on  the  inside.  I  decided  that  le 
best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  accuse  Cassville.  n 
this  way  I  would  be  able  to  watch  the  expressions  of  ie 
two  Camerons  and  also  I  might  be  able  to  frighten  Cs- 
ville  into  a  confession  if  he  were  really  guilty.  During  is 
time  I  had  been  surveying  the  grounds  of  the  estate  Aa 
looking  for  something  that  would  be  of  some  value  in  iy 
deductions.  I  found  nothing,  however,  and  glancingit 
my  watch,  I  noticed  that  it  was  ten  minutes  to  three.  I 
decided  to  go  to  the  house  and  prepare  with  Van  Dea>r. 
for  the  accusation. 

C7W}hen  I  arrived  at  the  house  I  found  that  all  of  « 
members  of  the  household  were  assembled  in  N 
death  room.  All  of  them  were  more  or  less  nervous  ic 
were  waiting  anxiously  for  my  arrival.  Van  Deason  is 
standing  near  the  body  of  Miss  Cassville  with  his  b:k 
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•ward  us.    I  turned  to  the  occupants  of  the  room. 
"Well  we  are  ready  for  business",  I  said.    I  wheeled  on 
■assville.     "Charles  Cassville  I  accuse  you  of  the  murder 

•  your  sister,  Althea  Cassville.  You  shot  her  from  behind 
hile  in  a  violent  quarrel.  You  know  the  penalty — death 
/  hanging." 

"I — I  killed  my  sister?"  he  repeated  unbelievingly. 
You  really  mean  you — Oh  my  God  you  can't."  He  was 
'unned  beyond  words.  He  pointed  to  the  dead  body. 
Vly  sister — and  you  believe  that  I — that  I — " 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  mean",  I  said  ,  my  voice  mount- 
!.g  in  a  fury,  my  belief  that  he  was  the  murderer  gaining 
'ipetus  with  every  second.  "You  are  the  murderer.  You 
'low  it  as  well  as  I  and  furthermore  you  were  not  satisfied 
ith  the  killing  but  you  attempted  to  shift  the  blame  on 
bur  faithful  servants.  And  you  shot  her  from  behind 
)u — you — " 

"Just  a  moment".  The  words  came  like  the  snapping 
f  a  whip  from  Van  Deason.  He  continued  calmly: 
There  has  been  no  murder." 

"What."     I  was  incredulous. 

"Exactly  what  I  said.     There  has  been  no  murder." 

"What  about  the  gun?",  I  asked.  "Were  there  no 
riger  prints  on  it?" 

"Yes  there  was",  he  answered.     "There  were  four  sets 

•  fingerprints  on  the  gun.  The  fingerprints  of  all  three 
;i  suspicion  were  on  the  gun  and  also  of  anothaer  person." 

"Who — who  was  that  other  person?",  I  wanted  to  know. 
"Those  of  Miss  Althea  Cassville",  he  concluded  dra- 
atically.  "As  I  said  before  there  has  been  no  murder." 
"I  do  not  understand",  I  said  weakly. 
Van  Deason  laughed.  "I  will  explain.  In  the  first  place 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  Cassville  to  come 
:re  and  place  himself  in  a  position  in  direct  line  with  the 
indow,  fire  the  shot,  drop  the  gun  and  then  dash  to  the 
aircase  without  being  discovered  by  Cameron  who  was  at 
e  head  of  the  stairs.  I  know  that  this  is  true  because  it 
kes  one  about  five  seconds  to  make  the  stairway.  It 
kes  about  three  seconds,  as  near  as  I  can  figure  it,  to 
ake  the  hall.     All  in  all  that  takes  approximately  eight 

iiconds.     That  eliminates  Cassville  because  he  could  not 

live  made  it.  Mr.  Cameron  is  eliminated  by  the  fact  that 
:  followed  Mr.  Cassville  into  the  room.    Mrs.     Cameron 

i>uld  only  have  gained  entrance  through  the  east  window 
"cause  all  of  the  others  were  locked.  In  order  to  fire  the 
.ot  she  would  have  to  open  the  window  from  the  outside, 

■  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  fire  the  shot,  throw  the  gun  in 
id  close  the  window.  That  would  take  more  time  than 
as  at  her  disposal.  Furthermore  her  fingers  would  have 
sted  on  the  ledge  of  the  window.     There  is  a  perfect 

;  atting  of  dust  on   the   ledge  of  the   window  and  it  is 
imarred  by  a  touch  of  any  kind. 
"Couldn't  she  have  come  in  the  door  and  then  fired  the 

i  tot",  I  asked. 


"You  are  certainly  not  thinking,  my  dear  Bartly.  You 
know  as  well  as  I,  that  the  only  way  she  could  reach  the 
room  was  through  the  one  passage  way  from  the  hall. 
You  forget  that  Mr.  Cassville  was  there.  That,  I  think, 
eliminates  Mrs.  Cameron." 

"Well  your  theory  is  perfect  so  far",  I  said.  "But  please 
tell  me  what  became  of  the  family  silver." 

<-x/ere  Mr.  Cassville  who  had  been  listening  intently 
spoke  up:  "Why  I  placed  the  family  silver  in  the 
safe,  before  going  to  the  theatre.  I  had  heard  that  a 
dangerous  criminal  was  abroad  and  as  I  wished  to  protect 
the  family  heirloom.     I  hid  it  away,  that's  all." 

"You  see,  Bartly,  there  was  no  burglar  that  is  very 
plain." 

"Well  tell  me,"  I  said,  "tell  me,  who  killed  her  then?" 

"No  one",  he  replied.  "It  is  merely  a  case  of  accidental 
shooting." 

"Accidental  shooting?"  we  echoed. 

"That  is  my  deduction",  he  replied.  "First,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  few  questions.  Mr.  Cassville  is  this  your  gun?" 
He  admitted  that  it  was.  "Where  did  you  see  it  last  Mr. 
Cassville?" 

"Why,  let  me  see."  He  scratched  his  head.  "Why  I 
remember  now.  It  was  on  the  corner  of  the  table  facing 
the  east  window." 

"I  saw  it  there  today  too",  offered  Cameron. 

"Mrs.  Cameron  I  believe  that  you  saw  it  there  today 
also"      said  Van  Deason. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "it  was  in  that  place  this  morning 
when  I  was  cleaning." 

"Very  good",  said  Van  Deason.  "Now  I  will  try  and 
reconstruct  the  accident.  First  I  will  eliminate  suicide. 
When  one  commits  suicide,  that  party  does  not  die  with 
a  look  of  surprise  on  his  or  her  face.  It  is  not  natural. 
Miss  Cassville  had  such  a  look  on  her  face.     It  is  not  a 
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look  of  expectance  but  a  look  of  deep  wonderment.  It  is 
very  obvious  that  she  did  not  expect  a  blow  from  behind; 
so  much  for  suicide.  Now  to  build  up  the  scene  of  the 
accident.  Listen  closely.  After  Mr.  Cassville  had  left 
the  room  Miss  Cassville  went  over  to  the  window  and 
peered  out  at  the  storm.  Her  recent  fingerprints  on  the 
window  prove  this.  Next  she  turned  and  started  away 
from  the  window.  In  doing  this,  she  had  to  pass  by  the 
table.  She  brushed  against  the  table  and  knocked  the  gun 
to  the  floor.  The  fall  of  the  gun  was  hidden  by  the 
thickness  of  the  rug  and  as  she  walked  away,  the  gun 
became  entagled  in  the  beady  ruffles  on  the  train  of  her 
dress.  When  a  sufficient  tension  was  created,  the  gun  was 
pointed  to  an  angle  and  the  entanglement  of  the  ruffles 
around  the  trigger  caused  it  to  explode  and  the  bullet  hit 


The  Freshman  from  across  the  hall 
says  he  likes  his  new  topcoat  very  much 
only  he  can't  get  used  to  the  wood  across 
the  shoulders  and  the  hook  keeps  push- 
ing  his   hat   off. 

— Lehigh  Burr 


"When  did  you  first  discover  that 
you  loved  me,  sweetheart?" 

"It  was  when  I  found  myself  getting 
angry  every  time  someone  called  you  the 
dumbest  thing." 

— Drexerd 


First    Frosh — (in    swimming    class) : 
"Are  you  a  fraternity  pledge?" 

Second  Moron:     "No,  I  backed  into 
a  stove." 

— Aggievator 


her  in  the  back.  This  clears  up  the  mystery  of  the  bull 
traveling  upwards.  How  do  I  know  this?  Oh,  it  w. 
easy.  When  she  fell  a  small  tuft  of  the  beads  on  h 
dress  was  pulled  off.  Some  of  it  was  lodged  near  tl 
trigger  of  the  revolver  and  the  rest  I  picked  up  near  tl 
body.  You  will  also  find  that  the  tuft  of  beads  is  missir 
from  the  bottom  of  her  gown.     Is  it  not  then  clear?" 

"Well,"  said  Van  Deason  a  little  later,  "Did  I  not  t* 
you  that  you  were  too  willing  to  jump  at  conclusion: 
Murder,  pah!" 

"You  were  right  that  time",  I  admitted.  "Someda 
however,  you  will  not  have  a  tuft  of  beads  to  aid  yo 
Then  what  will  you  do?" 

"Find  something  as  adequate",  he  replied,  as  the  c 
lurched  forward  in  the  breaking  dawn. 


"Is  this  a  free  translation?"   asked  a 
student  in  a  bookshop." 

"No  sir,"   replied  the  clerk,     "It  will 
cost  you  two  dollars." 

— Pathfinder 


"May  I  have  the  last  dance  with  you?" 
"Don't  worry,    you   have  already  had 


it. 


"I  have  an  idea." 
"Beginer's  luck!" 


—Log 


— Mealey 


"Hain't    these    fraternity   men    devils, 
Hannah?" 

"Yeh.     I  heard  they're  all  Hellenics." 
■ — Exchange 


Passenger: 

"You  sure  had  me  scared 

the  way  you 

were  diving  around — that's 

the  first  time 
Pilot:      "I 

I  ever  rode  in  an  airplane." 
know    just    how    you    feel 

mister — that's 

the  first  time  I  ever  flew 

one." 

"How    con 
land?" 

"Well,  you 

— Harvard  Lampoon 

le    you    were    born    in    Ire- 
see,  I  wanted  to  be  near 

my  mother." 
"What  will 

— Exchange 

the  modern  girl  be  twenty 

years  from  now?" 

"Oh,  about  three  years  older." 

— Exchange 
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WE    FAIRLY    BLUSH    TO    ADMIT    IT! 


"If  two  men  submit  exactly  the  same  essay,"  says  Professor  Pump- 
ernickel, "it's  a  coincidence.  Three  is  a  miracle.  Four  or  more  bears 
investigation."  Perhaps  we  speak  in  parables  .  .  .  but  the  fact  that 
Camel  leads  all  other  cigarettes  by  billions  is  more  than  coincidence. 
More  than  a  miracle.  Yea — Camel  must  have  something  worth  look- 
ing into.  And  forsooth,  Camel  has! 
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